





WE JAPANESE HAVE 
FINALLY DEVELOPED AN ECONOMICAL 


for life! 


Buckle it 





ALTERNATIVE TO THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Ara time when Japan’s car éngineers are 
acknowledged as being among the best in the 
world, we'd like to acknowledge some who may 
he even better. 

Rtmtkaete @enuicons 

For starters, consider price. At $6159," the P'UP 
you see here is not only one of the lowest priced 
Japanese trucks, it’s also priced about $3,000 
lower than the average price of a Japanese import 
car.+ Or consider economy. The EPA rates it at 
25.MPG City and 31 Highway."* Two 


THE FIRST CAR BUILDERS OF JAPAN. 
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numbers that a number of Japanese economy 
cars have trouble matching. Or finally, consider 
practicality. This Isuzu PUP not only carries ad 
three in comfort, it gives yOu a Cargo bed that'll Fy 
carry practically anything. 
. - ; : .- 
So before you rush out and buy a Japanese car, 
perhaps you should stop for a moment and ‘| 
consider your alternatives. ; 
Starting, of course, with ours. 
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We're taken for granted over 
450 million times a day. 
It’s quite a compliment. 





In our business, it isn’t easy to 
get yourself unnoticed. 

You've got to be fast. (We are. 
With our 228,000 vehicles, we’re 
delivering the mail faster than ever.) 

You've got to be accurate. (We 
are. Thanks to our state-of-the- 
art automated sorting, and the 


dedication of our 780,000 postal plus ZIP code on your mail, you're 


workers.) helping us be even faster and more 
And you've got to be priced accurate. 
right. (We are. We have the lowest Which brings us even closer to 
rates of any major industrial nation.) our goal. 
Of course, you're helping. To be the most taken- 
Every time you use the correct _ for-granted postal ser- 
address and apartment number vice in the entire world. 


The new Postal Service. We’re changing. 


© USPS 1986 





WHY HAAGEN-DAZS 
SHOPPES WILL NEVER HAVE 
THE MOST FLAVORS. 
EVEN WITH THREE NEW ONES. 


Quite simply we couldn't care less about the quantity of our flavors. 

But, we couldn't care more about their quality 

Our three newest flavors are perfect examples. 

Peanut Vanilla. Georgian peanuts smoothed into rich, creamy peanut butter com- 
bined with our rich, creamy Vanilla 

Cappuccino. An elegant blend of Brazilian coffee gently spiced with Korintji cinna- 
mon. Guaranteed to keep you up at night—eating. 

And Key Lime Sorbet and Cream. Sorbet made from the juice of Peruvian Key 
Limes. Folded into our classic Vanilla. 

All are now available at participating Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream Shoppes. Our "crea- 
tive outlets” where these new flavors can be found first. And where you can experience 
complete wealth of Haagen-Dazs creations. 

ill, if you want the largest selection in the world, you'll have to look elsewhere. 
_ if you want the finest ice cream in the world, just visit your nearest 
Ice Cream Shoppe. : 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Is the U.S. entering 12 


anew age of militant moralism? 

Release of the Attorney General’s Commission on Pornography 
report last week, combined with the Supreme Court’s ruling 
against sodomy, underscores the age-old tension between Puritan 
propriety and Yankee individualism that has characterized the 
American ethos. Today the pendulum may be swinging further to 


the right than ever. See NATION. 








ART & DESIGN: Two exhibits evoke 


the modernist legacy of hothouse Vienna 


During the twilight before World War I, the past was 
discredited and the future unclear, but Viennese studios 
buzzed with creativity. In New York City, “Vienna 1900: 


Art, Architecture and Design” provides a vast, rich sampling. 
In London, Oskar Kokoschka’s paintings trace a career that 


lasted into our own time. 





WORLD: An attempted coup that 


66 








borders on the comic in Manila 


A bungled takeover attempt by Marcos loyalists shows how 


Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile can make or break the 


Aquino government. » Japanese Prime Minister Nakasone and 
his Liberal Democratic Party surprise pundits with the biggest 
election victory in 31 years. » The Palestinians suffer a military 


loss to Israel and a diplomatic setback in Jordan. 
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Books Cinema Essay 


Books on tape produce 
best sellers for the ear- 
phone set. » The Good 
Mother is eerily in tune 
with the waning sexual 
revolution. 


Ted Turner throws 
himself a micro-Olym- 
pics in Moscow, com- 
plete with flags, an- 
thems and accusations 
of cheating. 


Barely 5 ft. tall and 
with a raspy screen per- 
sonality, Ruthless Peo- 
ple’s Danny DeVito is 
Hollywood's most im- 
probable new star. 


Should the government 
take a more active role 
in regulating sexual be- 
havior? There is a good 
case to be made for the 
right to privacy. 


Cover: Illustration by 
Edward Sorel 
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Thisis 
Motorola's 
Sensar’ 
numeric 
display 
pager. 





Sensar, shown actual size, ana — nt 24-digit nu eee 
callback or coded m esas and cps in our pocket like a 





It beeps. 

Ittakes messages. 
Itreports 

phone numbers, 
prices, 






Andincase you 
forget... 
_Itremembers. 
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his week TIME embarks on an un- 
T precedented joint publishing venture 
called TIME AUSTRALIA. The new mag- 
azine will replace the international edi- 
tion of TIME that has been edited in 
} New York City and printed in Mel- 
bourne. Our partner is John Fairfax & 
Sons, which publishes the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald and is the largest newspaper 
and magazine company in the country. 
TIME AUSTRALIA will be owned equally 
by the two companies and will use 
TIME’s worldwide newsgathering re- 
sources and Fairfax’s 145 years of Aus- 
tralian publishing experience 

Says TIME Senior Editor Donald 
Morrison, who will help coordinate the 
Australian-American effort: “We are 
embarking on this venture because we 
are committed to Australia and because we want to remain a 
major publication in this important market. We were delighted 
to find such a terrific partner. In its long history, the Fairfax or- 
ganization has demonstrated the same kind of dedication to 
journalistic quality we have striven for in our 63 years.” 

The new magazine will be similar to the other editions of 
TIME, which 32 million people around the world read each 
week. TIME AUSTRALIA will retain the parent magazine's 
award-winning design and news coverage. In addition, TIME 
AUSTRALIA will feature a new section, Australia, that will focus 











Editor Penberthy: imparting a special touch 


| A Letter from the Publisher 


on major national news events. Other 
stories about life Down Under will ap- 
pear throughout TIME AUSTRALIA in 
various sections of each issue, such as 
Economy & Business, Books, Medicine 
and Sport. 

Such special Australian content will 
be edited in Melbourne by a staff of 14 
that includes some of the country’s most 
talented and experienced journalists 
and is headed by Editor Jeff Penberthy, 
43, who has worked in the US. and Ja- 
pan as well as his native Australia for a 
variety of newspapers and business 
magazines. Penberthy’s task will be to 
give TIME an Australian idiom while at 
the same time preserving the maga- 
zine’s international character. Says he: 
“International events and impressions 
of this country abroad are having a critical effect on the Austra- 
lian economy and affecting the daily lives of ordinary Austra- 
lians. Naturally our awareness of these matters is rising, and for 
this reason the joint venture is ideally suited to both the mood 
and the needs of the nation. Australians and Americans are 
similar people. It should be a good mix.” As they say in Austra- 
lia, Good on you, mate—and welcome aboard. 
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The Best of 


BACH AND 


THE 
Yours for 10 Days Free! 


Discover classical music as never before as 
you enter the fascinating world of GREAT AGES OF 
MUSIC. Time-Lire Music announces a risk-free op- 
portunity to experience great music in one master 
collection. This series takes you through classical mu- 
sic one era at a time. You not only gain an appreciation 
for individual composers—you also acquire a true feel 
for the musical styles of the age. The styles of The High 
Baroque, The Romantic Spirit, The Classical Era, The Age 
of Mozart and more. 


Enjoy the festive, lighthearted charm of Mozart's 
endearing Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, Haydn's brilliant 
Concerto in C Major for Cello and Orchestra, Chopin’ 
rhapsodic Fantaisie-Impromptu and many other magnifi- 
cent selections conducted and performed by the world’s 
par artists—Neville Marriner, Vladimir Ashkenazy, 

ondon Symphony, the Academy of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, Mstislav — Sir Georg Solti and 
Saat others. 






















Immerse yourself in the pomp, pageantry 
and passion of Bach and Handel as you enter 
the noble realm of The Hig! roque, your 

introductory album to GREAT AGES OF 
MUSIC. Enjoy Handel's triumphant Messiah 
and delightful Water Music. Enjoy the festive 
flourishes of Bach's magnificent Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, his enchanting Suite No. 3 
for Orchestra and his splendid Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2. 


y Explore The High Baroque for 10 days 
free in your choice of two records or two Dolby B- 
encoded cassettes. Keep it and pay just $15.95 plus 
shipping and handling. Other albums will follow, about 
one every other month. Same free trial. Same low 
price. If you decide not to keep a set, return it within 
the trial period and be under no further obligation. 
There's no minimum number of sets to buy and you can 
cancel any time. 
To order, write or call toll-free today. 
FREE Teddy Bear with your introductory purchase. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-621-8200 
(In Illinois: 1-800-972-8302) 
Or Write 
[TIME] Time-Lire Music 
541N. Fairbanks Court 
music Chicago, IL 60611 
Available only in U.S.A. All orders subject to approval. Send no money now! 
© 1986 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. MLALV3 MMALV2 
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Court’s Chief 


To the Editors: 

In William Rehnquist [NATION, June 
30] we will have a Chief Justice who 
knows and is dedicated to the Constitu- 
tion, who has the integrity to honor his 
oath of office and the acumen to be a lead- 
er. Let’s hope he will have the persever- 
ance to endure the Justices who have the 
whimsical notion that five of the brethren 

constitute a superlegislature. 
Ralph H. Schulz 
Naples, Fla. 


aS 


Reagan smt, Right 





With the appointment of Rehnquist, 
along with the placement of Antonin Sca- 
lia to fill his vacant seat, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has made a giant leap 
toward conservative jurisprudence. No 
greater blow has been dealt to civil rights 
and freedom of the press than the choices 
that have just been made in Washington. 

Donald Kent Douglas 
Irvine, Calif. 





A Rehnquist Court will be a welcome 
change from the seesaw Burger Court, 
which had no political ideology. With the 
more forceful Rehnquist as leader, per- 
haps the new court will be able to modify, 
not reverse, many of the landmark deci- 
sions that have gone too far. 

Richard E. McCarthy 
New York City 


As I read your article on “Reagan’s 
Mr. Right,” I was reminded of three 
words for our court system that I learned 
about when I was in grade school: inde- 
pendent, fair, impartial. The Supreme 
Court is becoming a backup system for 
the Executive Branch to use when it can- 
not get its way. Scalia’s decisions are prac- 
tically guaranteed. Is this independent, 
fair and impartial? 

Elizabeth Campbell 
Madison, S. Dak. 


The President maneuvers the court 
rightward, while some of the more elderly 
Justices resist retirement. Perhaps the 

L 


people would be better served by a consti- 
tutional amendment limiting court terms 
to a fixed period of, say, ten years. Under 
such a system, a few robust Justices would 
undoubtedly be required to exit prema- 
turely. But, as Potter Stewart remarked 
upon his retirement from the court at 62, 
“It is better to go too soon than to stay 
too long.” 
William E. Cooper 
Iowa City 


Manning the Mops 
“Why Men Don’t Do Chores” [SEXES, 
June 30] was a clever and accurate 
description of our two-earner household. 
However, my husband and my father 
should be given credit for one dirty job 
they faithfully attend to: cleaning the 

TV screen. 

Beth Mills 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


When I read Ralph and Wanda’s dis- 
cussion about who does the chores, I con- 
sidered ripping the page out of the maga- 
zine before my wife got home from work. 
Even her female friends think my wife’s 
method of arranging plates in our dish- 
washer resembles Fundamentalist liturgy. 
However, I could not deprive her of your 
clever satire. After she read the piece, she 
slung a few piercing I-told-you-sos before 
she took her usual place preparing our din- 
ner and I took my post gathering the na- 
tional news from TV. 

Ben Oviatt 
Stillwater, Okla. 


My brother and I were raised to share 
the housework. When I was old enough to 
mow the lawn, I mowed the lawn. When 
my brother was old enough to do laundry, 
he did laundry. Too many families still di- 
vide household tasks along gender lines: 
girls do the dishes, boys take out the trash. 
This division is maintained into adult- 
hood, with the result that most wives are 
more efficient than their husbands when 
it comes to cleaning. Thus the wives end 
up doing more of these jobs. 

Vivian Hessel 
Evanston, Ill. 


My husband would have written to re- 
but Wanda’s arguments; however, he is 
not accustomed to writing letters, only 
dictating them. Unfortunately I was too 
busy wiping the Windex off the kitchen 
floor to type his letter. 

Pamela S. Bender 
Dover, Del. 


My only question is, Who interviewed 

my wife? 
Steven L. Roberts 
Laurens, lowa 


After six years of marriage, my hus- 
band mopped the floor for the first time, 
most probably because I was eight 
months pregnant and still working. It was 








the first time I did not stand over his 

shoulder telling him how to perform a 
household chore. I was too tired to care. 

Linda J. Fisher 

Austin 





I am the only one who does any sort of 
cleaning around the house. My wife, who 
also works 9 to 5, feels housework is a 
fool’s job. Basically her philosophy is, 
Why dust when you can wait a few years 
and use a snowblower? 

George T. Marentis 
New York City 





Curbing Medical Costs 


I read with great interest your article 
on corporate strategies for coping with the 
cost of providing health-insurance bene- 
fits for employees [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, 
June 30]. Unfortunately, much of what 
has been done simply represents shifting 
the burden from the employer to the em- 
ployee. This tactic does not reduce the 
overall costs of health care but transfers 
the bill to one less able to pay. For exam- 
ple, employees do not enjoy the favorable 
tax treatment received by the employer, 
who deducts much of the outlay. The pal- 
liative measures outlined in your article 
will not solve the problem of escalating 
health-insurance expenditures. Employ- 
ers are dealing with the result, not the 
cause. Health-care costs must be brought 
under control. Only then will insurance 
against these expenses be affordable. 

Thomas Patrick Finley 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
Health Benefit Architects, Ltd. 
Tucson 


Every American should be guaran- 
teed the right to a health plan, just as our 
children are guaranteed the right to an 
education. It is a disgrace that more than 
20 million workers and their families 
have no medical coverage. We cannot de- 
pend on corporations to supply our medi- 
cal benefits; the Government must pro- 
vide them. 

Sabrina Miranda 
San Francisco 





Soccer Fiesta 


Perhaps it is true that almost every- 
thing is going wrong in Mexico. Yet one 
event has brought enthusiasm and joy to 
this country, the world soccer match 
{SporT, June 30]. Colorful flags filled the 
stadium and the city streets; songs were 
composed especially for the event and 
sung by citizens everywhere. Families and 
friends threw parties and met to view the 
competition. The games raised our spirits 
when we needed it most. 

Efren David Olivares 
Mexico City 


As an American exchange student, I 
was enthralled by the soccer matches and 
the enthusiasm of my French friends. Af- 
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intr ducal Rew Vitalis 
your hair and holds it naturally...all 

(1) Just apply a small handful of the light, controlling foam into~< 
your towel-dried hain(It disappears right in!) (2) Comb, brush or blaw: 
dry. (3) And get the full look...and real touchable hold...you've been 
looking for. 

New Vitalis Mousse...the newest way to get The Neat Look"! 


NEW Vitalis MOUSSE FOR MEN : 


nl: Vitalig: Mousse that styles: 





A TROPICAL MOON, 
A SLEEPY LAGOON. 
AND TWO COLADINAS 
BETWEEN YA. 


-THE IMPORTED PINEAPPLE 
& COCONUT LIQUEUR: 


COLADINA PINEAPPLE & COCONUTI IQUEUR * 53 PROOF + © 1986 THE COLADINA CO., BALTIMORE MD. 








Letters 


ter France’s 2-0 triumph over Italy, no 
one could sleep because of horns sounding 
in the streets, celebrating the victory. It is 
difficult for Americans at home to drum 
up interest in a competition that does not 


include a U.S. team, but for those who like | 


soccer, the World Cup is the best. 
Kerry Ann Glackmann 
Saint-Avold, France 


Reaction to Waldheim 


I read with sadness the response of 
some Austrian readers to the Waldheim 
affair [LETTERS, June 30]. The Austrians 
are reacting defensively to the comments 
made about Waldheim, thereby missing 
the main issue. The point is not so much 
Waldheim’s questionable wartime activi- 
ties as his repeated denial of them. I hope 
that the Austrians, in voting for Wald- 
heim, have not cut off their nose to spite 
the world’s face. 


Susan Aurich 
Hannover, West Germany 


| Englishizing the World 
It is true, as you say in your article “A 
Language That Has Ausgeflippt” (SPE- 
CIAL ISSUE, June 16], that English is con- 
stantly invading French. But I was 
amused to find in the same issue such 
words as entrepreneur, couturier, laissez- 
faire, bureaus and finesse 
Florence Nguyen 
Rosny-sous-Bois, France 


The French, who are so xenophobic 
that they see other languages, notably 
English, as a challenge to their own, are 
blind to the fact that French after all is a 
corruption of Latin. The language came 
about by the incorporation of local 
sounds, words and expressions into the 
Latin spoken by rough and often illiterate 
Roman soldiers who were sent to Gaul to 
keep order. 


Thomas E. Zeyen 
Cairo 





Hero Becker 
Boris Becker [WORLD, June 30] is ob- 
viously a likable young man, and I wish 
him well as Germany’s tennis champ and 
hero. He is an example of the new genera- 
tion of Germans who take it for granted 
that freedom means being judged for 
one’s individual performance and not for 
one’s nationality. This will not change, no 
matter how Becker does in tennis compe- 
titions. We Germans have a right to cele- 
brate this larger victory, which has been 

long in coming 
Leonie Sessler Wakabayashi 
Columbia, Md. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
¢r’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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EVEN PEOPLE IN SEARCH OF 
EXCELLENCE NEED A REST. 


FAIRMONT 


THE DENVER HOTEL 


1750 WELTON 


DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO, NEW ORLEANS & OPENING FALL 1987, CHICAGO & SAN JOSE 






800-527-4727 KAS BOO-482-6622 « The Jeading“Hotels of the’ World. 








Executives, youre getting 
exactly what you asked for. 


Now staying at downtown's 
Westin Bonaventure is more con- 
venient than ever. We've added 
express check-in and check-out. 
Executive floors that are reserved 
for corporate travelers only. Free 
local phone calls and telephone 
access charges. Complimentary 
continental breakfast at Top of 
Five every morning. Plus, free 
use of our health club and tennis 
facilities. 

Within the hotel, you'll enjoy 
fabulous restaurants, a 5-story 
shopping gallery, and large out- 
door pool. All this at downtown 
L.A.'s more competitive prices. 

Call us at (213) 624-1000 or 
toll-free at (800) 228-3000, Or call 
your travel agent for reservations. 
The Westin Bonaventure, 404 
S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 
CA 90071. 


































THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 
Landmark of Los Angeles 
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ALngiisresened 


How does it feel 
when you hope the ball 
understands English? 





seek 


Dipak 





Pon ip haatee oe 
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TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fol Meislelale (Me) Melelol(-tikelcel-161 Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription. 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
Fy ol-TetlelliVMiselial-reMe-letelalal-]Mial-) Ml melal) (1m elem laleltlit(-1 eel ele) tl] 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
relimareliil-RelaMil|e Masleliilare Mle] el-)MelmeleloRelamelolelsiul-slmaltiinlel-14 
to your address. 
PNB ce) hal-t-10 Re loR(oN-le ii Bilal B-ladie- Bi wellol Mel oBinl-Belalelal-Relale| 
ote] Bial-Bie)iic-1-Maleluslel-ledelele\]-m 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us. | 
Puorasmisleliiinte Mlolel-BicolsMi ul ame lace R1-laleMerelac-s elelale (alee lo 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, III.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 
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at [he Library 


Sugar Ray Leonard 
and sons for 
America’s 
Libraries 
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o hold that the act of 
homosexual sodomy is 
somehow protected as a 
fundamental right would 
be to cast aside millennia 
of moral teachi 
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Sex Busters 





A Meese commission and the Supreme Court ech 


mericans have always wanted it 
both ways. From the first tenta- 
tive settlements in the New 
World, a tension has existed be- 
tween the pursuit of individual liberty and 
the quest for Puritan righteousness, be- 
tween Benjamin Franklin’s open road of 
individualism and Jonathan Edwards’ 
Great Awakening of moral fervor. The 
temper of the times shifts from one pole to 
the other, and along with it the role of the 
state. Government intrudes; government 


| retreats: the state meddles with morality, 
| then washes its hands and withdraws. 


The Gilded Age gave way to the muscular 
governmental incursions of the Age of 
Reform. The Roaring Twenties gave rise 
to the straitlaced Hays Office of the '30s. 
The buttoned-up ‘50s ushered in the un- 
buttoned "60s. And, most recently, a reac- 
tion to the sexual revolution spurred a 
spirited crusade to reassert family values 
that helped sweep Ronald Reagan into 
the presidency. 

Each swing brings to the fore a series 
of questions. What is the role of the state 
in enforcing the morality of its citizenry? 
How far should government go in regulat- 





ing private conduct? Is morality a ques- 
tion of individual rights? Or should the 
state play an active role in nurturing val- 
ues deemed worthy by the community? 
These questions were at the heart of 
the debate last week surrounding the re- 
lease of the final report of Attorney Gen- 
eral Edwin Meese’s Commission on Por- 
nography and a series of restrictive 
Supreme Court decisions that, among oth- 
er things, allowed states to outlaw homo- 
sexual sodomy. Though significant, nei- 
ther the report's findings nor the court's 
rulings were, on their own, momentous. 
Taken together, however, they seemed 
emblematic of a new moral militancy evi- 
dent in communities around the country 
and of a willingness of government offi- 
cials, from federal to local levels, to help 
enforce traditional values. In addition to 
the pornography report and the sodomy 
ruling, consider: 
> More than 10,000 stores across the 
country, including such mammoth chains 
as 7-Eleven and Rite Aid, have removed 
Playboy and Penthouse from their 
shelves, many of them acting after receiv- 
ing a letter from the Meese commission 


oanewmoral militancy 


suggesting that they might be cited for 
distributing pornography. 

> The Supreme Court last week upheld a 
New York State public-health nuisance 
law that would permit officials in Buffalo 
to close an adult bookstore for one year 
because of solicitation for prostitution on 
the premises 

> In another decision last week, the court 
gave a narrow interpretation to the First 
Amendment in a case involving the sus- 
pension of a student who gave a speech 
colored by sexual innuendo. 

> The court ruled two weeks ago, in a 
case involving advertising by gambling 
casinos in Puerto Rico, that even truthful | 
ads for lawful goods and services could be 
restricted by the state to protect the 
“health, safety and welfare” of its citizens. 
> The Justice Department issued a ruling 
that would allow businesses to discrimi- 
nate against workers with AIDs if there 
was a fear that the health of other em- 
ployees was jeopardized. 

» A proposal that could quarantine AIDS 
victims, sponsored by followers of Lyndon 
LaRouche, has gathered nearly 700,000 





signatures to win a spot on the ballot 
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in a California referendum this fall 
> Despite a voter referendum in Maine 
last month in which citizens soundly 
rejected an antipornography measure 
large-scale efforts to restrict the sale of 
sexually explicit material are under way 
in more than a dozen states from Massa- 
chusetts to Arizona 

To civil libertarians, these actions 
raise the specter of an invasive moral vigi- 
lantism t could erode the constitulion- 
al right of free speech and penetrate the 
protected realm of privacy. Democrats 
who have long advocated federal activism 
note with irony that the traditional Re 
publican principle of getting government 
off the back of its people has been subvert- 
ed by the evangelical right, seemingly in- 
tent on transforming Big Brother into a 
bedroom busybody. Conservatives and 
many mainstream Americans, on the oth- 
er hand, view the trend as a welcome re- 
sponse to the breakdown of sexual and 
family values. The reassertion of tradi- 
tional moral values, they say, is part of 
a broad conservative realignment in the 
political process 


he current atmosphere does seem 
to be part of a national retrench- 
ment from the giddy permissive- 
ness of the ‘60s and ‘70s. As the 
baby-boom generation settles into re- 
spectable middle age, many of the trends 
associated with it are in decline: singles 
bars seem to be on the wane, promiscuity 
is becoming a fickle memory. The sexual 
revolution, which celebrated polymor- 
phous diversity, ended with cruel jolts 
first herpes, then AIDS. Says Michael No- 
vak, a social philosopher at the American 
Enterprise Institute: “The coming theme 
for the liberal society is virtue and charac- 
ter. In its youth liberal society could claim 
that the sex shops on 42nd Street repre- 
sented emancipation. Adulthood means 
learning to choose, and above all, to 
say no 
Yes and no. There it is, the old du- 
ality, the split personality of the Ameri- 
can character. While polls show at 
many Americans have a renewed appre- 
ciation for traditional values, their toler- 
ance of their neighbor’s right to reject 
those values has not declined at all. Notes 
California Pollster Gary Lawrence 
More people than ever are embracing 
moral traditional values. But they’re say- 
ing, I don’t want anything to be represse 
or oppressed, either 
The debate has been crystallized by 
the completion of a government-spon- 
sored study that was initially dismissed as 
a small sop to Reagan’s New Right con- 
stituency. After hearing testimony in half 
a dozen cities on topics ranging from sex 
with fish to baroque forms of bondage, 
making three field trips to porn shops like 
Mr. Peepers in Houston, and spending 
$500,000, the Attorney General’s Com- 
mission on Pornography issued a two-vol- 
ume, 1960-page report. In ceremoniously 


With the Spirit of Justice behind him, Meese 
accepts the pornography report 
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accepting it from Chairman Henry Hud- 
son at a Justice Department news confer- 
ence, Meese seemed both proud and 
sheepish as he stood before a seminaked 
statue of a female figure called Spirit 
of Justice. 

The commission’s conclusions were 
couched amid careful clauses that only 
partly tempered the strong attack on por- 
nography: the panel stated that there is a 
causal link between violent pornography 
and aggressive behavior toward women. 
Furthermore, it said that exposure to sex- 
ually explicit material that is not violent 
but nevertheless degrades 
women—a category that 
“constitutes somewhere 
between the predomi- 
nant and the overwhelm- 
ing portion of what is 

| currently standard fare 
heterosexual pornogra- 
phy”—bears “some caus- 
al relationship to the lev- 
| el of sexual violence.” 
The Meese panel's find- 
ings are diametrically op- 
posed to those of the 1970 
report of the President's 
Commission on Obsceni- 
ty and Pornography, 
which asserted that por- 
| nography was not a sig- 
nificant cause of sexual 
crime and recommended 
better sex education in 
schools. The 1970 analy- 
sis, the new report claims, 
is now “starkly obsolete.” 
| Since 1970, according to 
the Meese panel, pornog- 
raphy that is far more vi- 
olent and explicit has 
flooded the market, and 
this has been accompa- 
nied by a commensurate 
increase in the number of 


standards” of each locality), it did call for 
the enactment of federal laws to make it 
easier to seize the assets of those involved 
in the trade. It also proposed that Con- 
gress enact unfair-labor-practice laws to 
be used against producers who pay per- 
formers in pornographic films. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, it 
said, should restrict pornographic cable 
television shows and “Dial-a-Porn” tele- 
phone services. It also recommended that 
peep-show booths not be equipped with 
doors, so that the occupants can be clearly 
seen, thereby discouraging sexual activity. 





An anonymous witness testifies before the commission 





sex crimes 
In addition to being a 
catalyst for violence, the report said, 
sexually violent pornography “leads 
to a greater acceptance of the ‘rape 
myth’ in its broader sense—that women 
enjoy being coerced into sexual activity, 
that they enjoy being physically hurt in 
a sexual context.” The commission was 
less certain about material it labeled 
nonviolent but “degrading”; such items, 
it said, foster a similarly lax and accept- 
ing attitude toward rape, but do not neces- 
sarily arouse violence. A third category, 
erotica that is neither violent nor degrad- 
| ing, proved to be the most problematic; 
the commission acknowledged that there 
was no evidence to suggest it promotes 
violence, but did say that “none of us 
think the material in this category, indi- 
vidually or as a class, is in every instance 
harmless.” 

} Although the panel rejected any ef- 
forts to expand the legal definition of ob- 
scenity (which the Supreme Court has de- 
clared depends partly on the “community 





goes beyond its specific findings. It serves 
to document the evolving attitudes toward 
sexual morality that have gained accep- 
tance during the Reagan era. In many 
ways it reflects society’s ambivalence, 
mixing some moderate views about the 
rights of individuals with some visceral 
moralizing about pornography and pro- 
miscuity. Says the commission: “There 
are undoubtedly many causes for what 
used to be called the ‘sexual revolution,’ 
but it is absurd to suppose that depictions 
or descriptions of uncommitted sexuality 


| were not among them.” At times the re- 


_ port hesitantly departs 
from an examination of 
pornography and dis- 
cusses the need for a mor- 
al compass in society 
> “We all agree that some 
degree of individual 
choice is necessary in any 
free society, and we all 
agree that a society with 
no shared values, includ- 
ing moral values, is no so- 
ciety at all.” While they 
refrain from seeking to 
impose their view by leg- 
islation, the commission- 
ers make clear what they 
feel about sex outside the 
framework of love and 
marriage: “Although 
there are many members 
of this society who can 
and have made affirma- 
tive cases for uncommit- 
ted sexuality, none of us 
believes it to be a good 
thing.” 

The $35 report could 
prove to be a best seller 
partly because of a 
straight-faced 300-page 
section that provides 
graphic descriptions of 





A yearlong surrealistic mystery tour of sexual perversity. 


The commission placed a special em- 
phasis on the problem of child pornogra- 
phy, which it says has undergone the 
greatest growth since the 1970 commis- 
sion. To combat what it calls the rise of 
the “kiddie-porn industry,” the commis- 
sion proposed that the knowing posses- 
sion of child pornography be considered 
a felony. 

In addition, the report contains 37 
pages of suggestions that are, in effect, a 
how-to guide for citizen action against 
pornography. The text includes sugges- 
tions on how to conduct a “court watch” 
program (“Citizens ... will write to the 
prosecutor, judge or police officer and re- 
lay their opinions of the investigation, 
prosecution and disposition of the case”) 
and how to monitor the lyrics of rock mu- 
sic (“Many popular idols of the young 
commonly sing about rape, masturbation, 
incest, drug usage, bondage, violence, ho- 
mosexuality and intercourse”). 

The social significance of the report 


sex scenes and no-exple- 
tives-deleted excerpts of 
steamy dialogue from such movies as 
Deep Throat and Debbie Does Dallas. In 
addition, it gives a clinical accounting of 
pictures in magazines like Tri-Sexual 
Lust, along with a list of 2,370 film titles 
and 725 book titles ranging from Horny 
Holy Roller Family to Thoroughly Amo- 
rous Amy. 

During its intermittent, yearlong in- 
vestigation, there were times when the 
commission seemed to be on a kind of sur- 
realist mystery tour of sexual perversity, 
peeping at the most recondite forms of 
sexual behavior known—though mostly 
unknown—to society. The report details 
testimony about practices involving hu- 
man excretions, asphyxiation and anilin- 
gus, along with even more arcane fetishes, 
such as collecting toenail clippings and 
sniffing sweat. The panel heard from a 
Houston police officer whose vice squad 
had confiscated and was storing some 
27,000 “rubber goods.” Many of the so- 
called victims described the harm that 
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had befallen them after being lured into 
the world of pornography. In Miami, for 
example, Larry Madigan, 38, told the 
commission he had been “a typically nor- 
mal, healthy boy,” whose subsequent life 
of solitary masturbation, bestiality and 
drug addiction could all be traced to the 
finding of a deck of pornographic playing 
cards when he was twelve 

An early draft of the report seemed 
to several commissioners to be an over- 
zealous reaction to such testimony. It 
had been written by a number of commis- 
sion staff members and overseen by 
the group’s executive director, Alan 
Sears, a former assistant U.S. Attorney 
and an ardent antiporno- 
graphy crusader. One 
panel member, Frederick 
Schauer, a respected Uni- 
versity of Michigan law 
professor, criticized its 
oversimplification and 
reliance on the bizarre 
To avoid having it be- 
come a laughingstock, he 
wrote a 200-page draft 
that became the basis for 
the main part of the final 
report. As a result, more 
consideration is given to 
the need to protect the 
rights of free speech and 
privacy as defined by the 
federal courts 

Nevertheless, two 
members of the commis- 
sion, Judith Becker, di- 
rector of the Sexual Be- 
havior Clinic at the New 
York State Psychiatric 
Institute, and Ellen Le- 
vine, editor of Woman's 
| Day, objected to the 
premise that there is evi- 
dence linking pornogra- 
phy and violence and 
wrote an 18-page rebut- 
tal. In it they noted that 








he refused to make a direct causal link be- 
tween pornography and violence. Al- 
though he does not repudiate the report, | 
he suggests that the crucial variable is not 
explicit sex but graphic violence. Violent | 
films without sex, like Rambo, he sug- | 
gests, cause the same changes in attitude 
as sexually violent ones. “If you take out 
the sex and leave the violence, you get the 
increased violent behavior in the labora- 
tory setting, and these ‘changes in alti- 
tude.” If you take out the violence and 
leave the sex, nothing happens.” 
Donnerstein is particularly perturbed 
by what he sees as the pervasive depiction 
of violence toward women on broadcast 





Commission Chairman Hudson making a field trip to a Houston porn shop 





the panel's “efforts to 
tease the current data 
into proof of a causal link 
not be accepted.” 

The fundamental issue involved- 
whether certain forms of pornography are 
harmful to the public and thus might be 
legitimately restricted by the govern- 
ment—is unlikely to be settled by the pub- 
lication of the Meese commission’s report 
Because the group had limited funds, it 
was not able to commission academic re- 
search of its own on the topic. Instead it 
relied on past academic studies, testimony 
from victims and law-enforcement offi- 
cials, and “common sense.” 

A small amount of work done in the 
past decade does in fact suggest that hard- 
core pornography involving violence has 
a certain harmful effect. Other evidence, 
mostly of the anecdotal variety, is far 
more murky. Edward Donnerstein, a 
University of Wisconsin psychologist who 
has studied the effects of sexually violent 
material, was billed as one of the commit- 
tee’s star witnesses. But in his testimony 


simply can- 
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Examining the lurid underside of the American libido. 


television and in movies. “Why all the 
sudden talk about sex?” he says. “Why do 
people find it offensive and violence ac- 
ceptable?” The emphasis, he suggests, 
should be on controlling violence. The 
columnist TRB in the New Republic 
pointed out recently that while the Rea- 
gan Administration decries the spread of 
sexual pornography, the President has in- 
vited Sylvester Stallone, whose movies 
glamourize violence (and whose wife ap- 
pears undraped in the current issue of 
Playboy), to the White House on more 
than one occasion 


any social scientists believe 
that an individual's sexual atti- 
tudes are determined long be- 
fore he or she is exposed to por- 
nography and that pornography is a 
symptom of deviant sexuality rather than 
a cause of it. Says A. Nicholas Groth, who 
runs the sex-offender program at the Con- 
necticut Correctional Institution: “We've 


Renee 


had men who were very much turned on 
by looking at the underwear ads of kids 
that appear in the Sears, Roebuck catalog, 
which doesn’t make the Sears, Roebuck 
catalog a kiddie-porn magazine.” 

Even before the commission issued its 
report, the American Civil Liberties 
Union published a critique by Barry 
Lynn, a lawyer who attended meetings in 
each of the six cities where they occurred | 
and obtained its internal papers under the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act. Lynn | 
dismissed the report as “little more than | 
prudishness and moralizing masquerad- 
ing behind social-science jargon.” He 
charged that the conclusions were pre- | 

cooked, and labeled the | 
commissioners “quintes- 
3 sential censors,” noting | 
that six of the eleven 
were already committed 
- to slamping oul pornog- 
raphy before the hearings 
began. (Chairman Hud- 
son, for example, isa U.S 
Attorney in Virginia who 
made his name by clamp- 
ing down on adult book- 
stores.) “They truly want 
to regulate everyone's sex 
life,” Lynn says. “If they 
had their way, they'd like 
to crawl into your bed- 
room and tell you what is 
and is not appropriate.” 

Members of the com- 
mission emphasized that 
they had refrained from 
advocating any form of 
censorship. “Those peo- 
ple that anticipated a 
document supporting 
censorship are going to 
be disappointed,” said 
Hudson. Park Dietz, a so- 
ciologist who is a mem- 
ber of the panel, felt vin- 


dicated after the report 

was released: “The big 

news here is that the 

report says exactly the 
opposite of what the A.C.L.U. claims 
It says that ‘slasher’ films are bad, 
Playboy is O.K., and no books should be 
prosecuted.” 


But Lynn, paraphrasing Justice Potter 
Stewart's standard for obscenity, said he 
knew censorship when he saw it. “He can 
say that this is not about censorship. In 
fact, whenever you use the powers of the 
state or Federal Government to punish, to 
criminalize, to imprison people who sell 
certain kinds of sexually explicit material, 
that is censorship.” Leanne Katz, execu- 
tive director of the National Coalition 
Against Censorship, charges the ap- 
proach is similar to ones used in the past 
“I have been working in the anti- 
censorship cause for about 30 years, and I 
have never encountered a censorship con- 
troversy in which the other side wasn’t 
saying “This isn’t censorship.’ They also 
always argue that they are talking about 
harm. It’s always harm to women, harm 
to children, harm to somebody. In truth, 
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however, it is harm to our precious idea 


that all of us are supposed to be able to de- 
cide for ourselves what we can see and 
read and think.” 

Critics asserted that the commission’s 
guidelines for citizens’ actions, which the 
panel specifically noted could be under- 
taken against publications that were not 
legally obscene, indirectly amounts to 
censorship by seeming to give a govern- 
ment imprimatur to efforts to prevent the 

| sale of various publications, Noted Legal 
Scholar Geoffrey Stone of the University 
of Chicago: “To the extent the report di- 
rects private citizens to protest against 


| 


constitutionally protected acts, there are 


serious First Amendment problems. The 
government has no business encouraging 
people to do things that it can’t do.” 
Christie Hefner, president of Playboy 
Enterprises, objected that the commis- 
sion, despite its claims to have focused on 
pornography dealing with children or vio- 
lence, implicitly coupled Playboy with 
raunchier material, especially in its advo- 
cacy of citizens’ action against magazine 
sellers. This was accomplished in part 
through the panel’s extremely broad defi- 
nition of the type of erotic material that 
could be considered “degrading.” There 








was also the feeling expressed by some 
panel members that magazines such as 
Playboy and Penthouse can be in effect an 
appetizer that inculcates a taste for hard 
porn. “What the report does,” said Hef- 
ner, “is condemn everything that has a 
sexual content.” First, she says, the com- 
mission talks about violence, “and then | 
there’s a little bit of a soft shoe and a shuf- 
fle, and all of a sudden we're talking about 
Playboy magazine.” 

One example of how the commission, 
in its zeal, apparently infringed on the 
rights of Playboy and other mainstream 
publications involved a letter sent out by 








Reagan’s Moral Point Man | 


a e did not establish the Commis- 
sion on Pornography, he did not 
sit in on its hearings, and even 
late last week he maintained that he 
had not read the report. Yet Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese is widely 
regarded as the driving force behind 
the commission that he inherited 
from his predecessor, William 
French Smith. Indeed, in his 16 
months in office, the former Presi- 
dential Counsellor has emerged as 
the Administration’s chief crusader 
for Ronald Reagan’s social agenda. 
It is Ed Meese who speaks out 
against judicial activism, openly 
challenges Supreme Court decisions 
through Justice Department briefs, 
and selects conservative ideologues 
for nomination to the federal judicia- 
ry in an effort to realize the Reagan 
Revolution in America’s courts. 

While the President makes plain 
his conservative views on abortion, 
school prayer and affirmative action, 
he has shunned active involvement 
in the right-wing campaigns on so- 
cial causes, Meese is more than hap- 
py to jump into the fray and get his 
hands dirty. “He represents us on the 
conservative social issues. It’s his 
franchise,” says White House Com- 
munications Director Patrick Bu- 
chanan. “He speaks with the voice of 
the President if not at his specific 
direction.” 

Despite his adversarial zeal, 
Meese contends that his actions re- 
flect the will of the people. “I hope 
we've been successful,” he said in a 

















that these are legal issues that ought 
to be left to legislatures, as close to 
the people as possible.” 

So far the Attorney General’s ini- 
tiatives have encountered some 
Stinging rebuffs. Rejecting argu- 
ments by the Justice Department, the 
Supreme Court has, in recent weeks, 
reiterated its commitment to abor- 
tion rights and affirmative action. 
Political pragmatists in the Adminis- 
tration have thus far thwarted Meese 
in his efforts to wipe out minority 
quotas for Government contracts 
through an Executive Order. Earlier 
this year when Meese endorsed a 
plan for random drug-testing of fed- 
eral employees, a number of top Rea- 
gan aides criticized it as an invasion 
of privacy. And, of course, the meth- 
ods and findings of the pornography 
commission have provoked a down- 
pour of derision from liberals. 

Because of his strongly conserva- 
tive beliefs and his pugnacious de- 
meanor, Meese is perhaps the most 
controversial figure in the Adminis- 
tration. Matters did not begin well 
with a yearlong struggle for confir- | 





mation, during which he admitted to 
helping get Government jobs for 
friends who had granted him loans, 
some of them interest free. Today, | 
polls show that he is the only Reagan 
aide whose negative ratings exceed 
his positive marks. Liberal fund rais- 
ers, who find it difficult to run cam- 
paigns criticizing the popular Presi- 
dent, have discovered that political 
literature condemning Meese can in- 








TIME interview last week. “The President stands high in the 
opinion polls and the electoral polls because he stands for 
mainstream values. We wouldn't have been successful if his 
views hadn't struck a responsive chord with society.” 

Meese is quick to point out that the Justice Department 
has not called for sweeping bans on pornography or abor- 
tion. He thinks that state and local governments should be 
left to rule on such issues without federal intervention. Says 
Meese: “What’s happening here is that over the years, people 
favoring a more permissive atmosphere tried to impose their 
views on society through the courts and through legislation. 
People are now resisting that, trying to reverse it. Our view is 
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spire generous donations. Ira Glasser, executive director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, dubs the Attorney 
General the “James Watt of the Constitution.” 

Meese’s name is often whispered as a potential Supreme 
Court nomination. The Attorney General seems equally un- 
fazed by the criticism and the rumors of his one day sitting 
on the hallowed bench. For the time being, he appears fo- 
cused on carrying out the President’s social philosophy. 
“We're neither arbitrating morals nor trying to impose poli- 
cy choices on others,” declares Meese. “We're trying to en- 
force the law.” — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported by David 
Beckwith/Washington 
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Director Sears. He cited testimony from 
an unnamed witness (who turned out to 
be the Rev. Donald Wildmon, head of a 
group called the National Federation for 
Decency, in Tupelo, Miss.) accusing con- 
venience stores like 7-Eleven of being 
purveyors of pornography. Sears asked 
those mentioned to respond to the accusa- 
tions, warning that failure to do so would 
be interpreted as acquiescence. This was 
followed rather rapidly by the decision by 
some chains and stores to remove Playboy 
and other magazines from their shelves. 
Playboy, joined by the Magazine Publish- 
ers Association, went to court to have the 
letter rescinded and prevent publication 
of what it called a blacklist. 

Judge John Garrett Penn of 
the federal district court in 
Washington, in an emphatic 
ruling, ordered the commission 
to send out new letters retract- 
ing the implied threat, and he 
prohibited publication of Wild- 
mon’s list. Said Penn: “It is 
clear that something has oc- 
curred in the marketplace. A 
deprivation of a First Amend- 
ment right, that is, a prior re- 
straint on speech, a right so pre- 
cious in this nation, constitutes 
irreparable injury.’’ Playboy 
has even managed to retain 
its trademark smoking-jacket 
smirk: it put out a call to female 
employees of 7-Eleven stores 8 
for a December pictorial ti- 
tled—What else?—“Women of 
7-Eleven.” 

The findings of presidential 
commissions are often a kind of 
mirror of the public sensibility 
at the time—one reason, per- 
haps, that the latest porn report 
is so different from the 1970 
one. The Supreme Court, too, 
reads the papers and looks at 
election returns. The tenor of 
the decision allowing a state to 
outlaw sodomy among homo- 
sexuals is an echo of cultural 








The A.C.L.U.’s Barry Lynn and Playboy's Christie Hefner 


conduct central to one’s fulfillment as a 
person, and those include sexual activity. 
Some scholars, however, like Stanford 
Law Professor Thomas Grey, have main- 
tained that the court has never given sup- 
port to the notion that the right of privacy 
protects sexual freedom. 

Justice White’s invocation of the “an- 
cient roots” proscribing homosexuality is 
not unlike the Meese commission’s hom- 
age to family values. But there is a kind of 
fallacy in resorting to the presumed wis- 
dom of the ancients. Slavery has ancient 
roots. So too did laws forbidding marriage 
between people of different races. Says 
Kennedy: “The court makes ancient roots 
into something which we, ipso facto, 
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In New York, protesting the high court’s sodomy decision 
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views these two events as the trophies of 
the New Right’s gradual rise to power. 
“The new moralism in this country,” he 
says, “has been growing for the past two 
decades. The awakening is manifesting it- 
self in the change in the national life- 
style.” Falwell sees the court’s decision as 
a kind of last-straw vote, a moral denunci- 
ation of Sodom. “It was a clarion call that 
enough is enough.” Enough is much too 
much in the case of pornography: “We 
recognize the existence of pornography 
and the impossibility of stamping it all 
out. But we do want to push it back to 
Sleaze Town to live amongst the roaches 
where it belongs.” 
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Pat Robertson, head of the Christian 
Broadcasting Network and the 
favorite son among evangelical 
Christians for the Republican 
nomination in 1988, envisions a 
moral resurgence in America. 
“T see a definite spiritual revival 
that is touching the standards of 
conduct of the entire society, 
which has gone too far toward 
sexual freedom ... Americans 
perceive a serious crisis to the 
long-range stability of the 
American family. The Ameri- 
can people are looking for a re- 
turn to moral values that 
strengthen the family.” The 
theme is not just limited to the 
preachers of the right. Jesse 
Jackson, for one, has spoken 
2 Oul against “sex without love,” 
arguing that teenage pregnancy 
is blighting the next generation 
= Of blacks. 

Falwell sees Reagan as both 
a cause and an effect of the 
conservative moral movement. 
“The country is moving politi- 
cally to the right, and Ronald 
Reagan is a product of that phe- 
nomenon. He has been pro- 
duced by it and has contributed 
to it.” Reagan marches to his 
own drummer, but he also man- 
ages to be in step with the pa- 
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conservatism, a statement that 
is in tune with the times. Notes 
Harvard Law Professor Randall Kenne- 
dy: “The law is now catching up with 
the rightward swing politically and 
culturally.” 

What is disquieting about the decision 
for many constitutional scholars is that it 
could unravel the evolving constitutional 
right of privacy, the court’s creation of a 
realm of personal life that the state cannot 
enter. This concept of privacy has been 
enshrined during the past two decades in 
decisions such as those allowing the use of 
contraceptives and asserting a woman’s 
right to have an abortion. “What's fright- 
ening,” says Kennedy, “is that if what 
[Justice Byron] White’s decision says is 
true, the history of these other decisions is 
in trouble.” The principle of liberty, wrote 
Justice Harry Blackmun in his dissent, in- 
cludes intimate associations and private 








Concerns about censorship and Big Brother in the bedroom. 


should pay deference. We should critical- 
ly see if these practices are complemen- 
tary with a just society.” 

Many conservatives saw the sodomy 
decision as a laudable attempt to adhere 
to a strict interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion rather than read into it new rights 
that are more suitably left to the discre- 
tion of elected legislatures. Whether or 
not they favor laws restricting homosex- 
ual activities, they argue that there is 
nothing in the Constitution that specifi- 
cally prohibits such laws. Religious-rights 
activists went even further, saying that 
the decision was a clear statement about 
the “unnaturalness” of homosexuality. 

If Jerry Falwell had a divine plan for 
America, then the Supreme Court’s sod- 
omy decision and the Meese report would 
both be on his drawing board. Falwell 


rade. “The trick,” says Deputy 
White House Chief of Staff 
| Dennis Thomas, “is to be far enough 
ahead to be a leader, but not so far that 
you're out of touch.” 

Though he has never departed from 
his ideological passions, Reagan has 
proved to be consistently pragmatic about 
avoiding crusades that could forfeit his 
popular support. He has long preached 
family values but has not pushed any sig- 
nificant legislation advancing the conser- 
vative social agenda into law. He sends 
staunch messages of support to anti- 
abortion rallies but never appears himself: 
he makes the right noises about school 
prayer but does not press for a constitu- 
tional amendment to legalize it. 

Reagan’s greatest contribution to the 
conservative moral agenda has been 
through his appointments to the federal 
judiciary. So far, however, he has had only 
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mixed success with the Su- 
preme Court. Although the 
high court has recently 
shown a willingness to be 
more restrictive in its inter- 
pretation of free speech and 
privacy rights, it is still 
at least one vote away from 
reversing its 1973 abortion 
decision. 

White House Communi- 
cations Director Patrick Buchanan pre- 
dicts a new, more vigorous incarnation for | 
social conservatives. “The right-to-life 
movement is as strong or stronger than 
ever. The number of gay-rights marchers 
at various demonstrations has been a frac- 
tion of their old strength. The Christians 
are taking over the Republican Party in 
Missouri, Washington and Michigan.” 
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One of the most active 
groups of antipornography 
crusaders is Wildmon’s Na- 
tional Federation for Decen- 
cy, which grew from its 
Tupelo headquarters to en- 
compass 350 chapters na- 
tionwide. Leslie and Ronald 
Pasquini run the chapter in 
Springfield, Mass., which 
coordinates efforts in New 
| England. It claims 1,000 members and 

| has staged pickets at 30 adult-magazine 
outlets in the region. The group’s relent- 
less pressure on the Rhode Island—based 
CVS drugstore chain, along with the com- 
mission letter, apparently bore fruit last 
month: the company announced it was re- 
moving Playboy and Penthouse from its 
600 shops. 





A similar organization, the Dallas- 
based American Renewal Foundation, 
distributes window decals for store own- 
ers to proclaim their refusal to sell porn. 
The group is currently threatening to boy- 
cott Circle K convenience stores, whose 
chairman has thus far withstood pressure 
to remove offending magazines. Another 
chain that has resisted is Dairy Mart con- 
venience stores, with 950 outlets in the 
East and Midwest. Following a boycott 
organized by an affiliate of the N.F.D. in 
April, Dairy Mart conducted a survey of 
its patrons in four states, asking whether 
it should stock magazines like Playboy. 
The result: 55% said yes, 35% no, and the 
rest had no opinion. 

Frank Herrera, president of ICD 
Hearst, which distributes 120 magazines 
ranging from Cosmopolitan to Popular 














Pornography: The Feminist Dilemma 


ccording to various feminists, the Meese commission 

report was good for the women’s movement (Law Pro- 
fessor Catharine MacKinnon), bad for the movement 
(A.C.L.U. Attorney Nan Hunter) or basically irrelevant to 
feminist interests (Movement Pioneer Betty Friedan). “To- 
day could be a turning point in women’s rights,” MacKin- 
non told a news conference in a cramped storefront near the 
Times Square porno district that serves as the offices of 
Women Against Pornography. “Women actually succeeded 
in convincing a national governmental body of a truth that 
women have long known: pornography harms women and 
children.” Hunter tapped a different strand of feminist 
thinking: women should seek liberation, not special protec- 
tion from the state. “Protectionist attitudes,” she said, “ulti- 
mately hurt women.” Friedan once again declared that the 
war against porn is a woeful waste of energies needed on the 
economic and legal fronts. Said she: “As repulsive as por- 
nography can be, the obsession with it is a dangerous diver- 
sion for the women’s movement.” 

Almost all feminists are troubled by pornography. By its 
very nature it tends to degrade women and treat them as 
sexual playthings for men. The prob- 
lem: how to take an effective stance 
without seeming prudish or giving 
comfort to the antifeminist right. Glo- 
ria Steinem has tried to promote a dis- 
tinction between pornography, which 
should be opposed, and erotica, 
healthy sexual materials marked by 
mutuality and respect, presumably the 
kind of material men should be inter- 
ested in, but usually aren't. Some femi- 
nists see porn as repellent but harm- 
less masturbatory material for shut- 
ins, or as an expression of anxiety by 
males who are threatened by the wom- 
en’s movement. But some of the more 
militant feminists take a darker view: 
porn is a conscious assault against 
women, comparable to antiblack and 
anti-Semitic literature. “Pornography 
is virulent propaganda against wom- 
en,” says Author Susan Brownmiller. 





ideology of rape is not only tolerated but encouraged.” In 
her book Pornography, Andrea Dworkin calls violence “the 
prime component of male identity” and says porn is an ex- 
pression of men’s abusive control of women. 

Dworkin and MacKinnon have been pushing antiporn 
legislation framed as ways to protect the civil rights of wom- 
en. One such bill passed the Minneapolis city council twice, 
but was vetoed each time by the mayor. A similar ordi- 
nance, passed in Indianapolis, was declared unconstitution- 
al by a federal appeals court, a decision upheld in February 
by the Supreme Court. An uneasy alliance of Women 
Against Pornography and right-wing groups supported the 
legislation. Prominent feminists such as Friedan, Kate Mil- 
lett and Rita Mae Brown opposed it, and the National Orga- 
nization for Women avoided taking a position. The Meese 
Commission recommended hearings on a national version 
of the Dworkin-MacKinnon proposal. 

To underscore their civil rights strategy and distinguish 
themselves from the religious Right, some militants rejected 
the commission’s first 36 recommendations, which call for 
stronger antiobscenity measures. Other feminists consider 
porn a symptom of sexism, not a 
cause. Says Nan Hunter: “Sexual 
= abuse is not caused by violent sexual 
movies any more than war is caused 
by Rambo.” But many agree with the 
commission that porn is linked to sex- 
ual assault. NOW President Eleanor 
Smeal says that feminist work with 
rape victims and battered wives points 
up “the influence of violent pornogra- 
phy firsthand.” But, she adds, “we 
don’t want to suppress sexually explic- 
it material that is not harmful or vio- 
lent.” The problem, similar to the one 
faced by the Meese Commission, is 
sorting out what is and is not damag- 
ing. Says Deborah Chalfie, a Washing- 
ton attorney active in Feminists 
Against Pornography: “I still have 
problems with defining what we are 
trying to get at.” —By John Leo. Reported 
by Cathy Booth/New York and Alessandra 





“It promotes a climate in which the Dworkin: porn is men’s control of women Stanley/Washington 
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It’s so fast and simple to use the AT&T Card, 
you're going to get spoiled. 

To use it, just dial the number you want to 
call, and enter your AT&T Card number. That’s it. 
It’s the easiest way to plug into the dependable 
AT&T Long Distance Network from virt ually any 
phone. 

In fact, you can make calls even without carry- 
ing your AT&T Card. Just remember your 
AT&T Card number. 

And, your AT&T Card will free you from coins 
and delays, give you an itemized record, plus the 
lowest AT&T out-of-state rates next to direct dial- 
ing—it actually costs less than calling collect or 
using coins. 

So, if you travel frequently, get the AT&T Card. 
It’s as simple as dialing 


1 800 CALL ATT, Ext. 231. 
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Mechanics, says distributors are under 
growing pressure from Fundamentalist 
groups. “We're extremely sensitive,” he 
says, “because of the apparent success of 
the Wildmons and Falwells in putting 
| their own definition on pornography.” 
One recent confrontation took place in 

Tyler, Texas, where a city ordinance 
| bans nudity below the navel. Local mar- 

shals warned stores in the city that the 
| July issue of Cosmopolitan had to be taken 
off the shelf because of an article showing 
tummy-tucking operations for chubby 
women; the local district attorney stepped 
in, however, and told the marshals that 
the law did not apply in this case. 

The antipornography movement has 
some close cousins. One prominent grass- 
roots movement is the Parents 
Music Resource Center, led by 
Tipper Gore, the wife of Demo- 
cratic Senator Albert Gore Jr. of 
Tennessee. The P.M.R.C., through 
well-publicized hearings and 
letter-writing campaigns, has 
succeeded in persuading rec- 
ord companies voluntarily to 
identify recordings with ex- 
plicit lyrics. Says Gore: 
“This is where the ac- 
tion is these days. I 
think it’s very exciting 
what’s happening all 
over the country. Peo- 
ple in the communities 
are reawakening and 
reaffirming their com- 
mitment to values.” 

In Iowa, militant moralism is 
making its way into the mainstream after 
a group of evangelical and Fundamental- 
ist Christians seized control of the Polk 
County Republican convention. Iowa 
Governor Terry Branstad penciled in 
child-porn laws as one of his top legisla- 
tive priorities for 1986. The legislature re- 
sponded by passing a bill that makes it a 
crime to purchase child porn. The trickle- 
down theory of antiporn was in evidence 
when a planned fund-raising softball 
game south of Des Moines, featuring a 
group of Playboy Bunnies and Rabbits, 
was canceled after phone calls to the local 
athletic booster club protested that the 
game would be promoting pornography. 





that makes retailers of pornography 

responsible for the content of what 

they sell. The legislature also expand- 
ed a law prohibiting “sexual exploitation 
of a child” (previously defined as under 
16, now under 18) and outlawed posses- 
sion of “kiddie porn” materials. Another 
measure this year banned vibrators, artifi- 
cial vaginas and any device primarily 
used for the “stimulation of human geni- 
tal organs.” 

The clean-living capital of the anti- 
pornography crusade might be Cincin- 
nati, where Charles Keating Jr. began a 
moral crusade in the 1950s that residents 
have carried on ever since. Arthur Ney, 


; n Kansas, the legislature passed a law 








the county prosecutor, says, “There is 
not one X-rated movie house or bookstore 
in the county today. They know if they 
bring them in here, we’re going to en- 
force the law.” The Meese commission 
report, says Steve Hallman, director of 
Citizens Concerned for Community Val- 
ues of Greater Cincinnati, “will give 
momentum nationwide to obscenity-law 
enforcement.” 

In the tiny town of Belgrade, Mont., a 
legislative committee was formed to ban 
pornographic materials inside the city 
limits. It so happens that there are no 





distinctions among the issues, yet the sea 
change reveals the inherent contradic- 
tions in the way Americans feel about 
Government. As Gunnar Myrdal, the 
Swedish Nobel laureate, once pointed 
out, Americans will say, practically in 
the same breath, “No one can tell me 
what to do” and “There ought to be a law 
against that.” 

For Republicans, the moral revival 
has been a distinct political blessing. But 
it could turn into a risky one. “Morality is 
a very dangerous issue for the Republican 
Party,” says William Schneider, a politi- 
cal analyst at the conservative American 
Enterprise Institute. “Religion is to Repub- 
licans what race is to Democrats. Religion 
could tear the G.O.P. apart in the next 
election.” Tony Podesta, ex- 
ecutive director of People for 
the American Way, which 
was formed as a foil to Fal- 
well’s Moral Majority, 
says that Republicans 
are in danger of becom- 
ing dominated by a 
narrow segment 
of the ideologi- 
cal spectrum. “In 
many places,” he 
says, “the Repub- 
lican Party ma- 
chine thought it 
would be good to broaden 
their base and ended up 
getting swallowed up by 
the religious-right movement.” 

Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans are jealously eyeing 
the votes of baby boomers, who 
do not, as a rule, share all the values 
or the goals of the religious right. 
“The key word for 1988 is toler- 

























































ance,” insists Republican Strategist Roger 
Stone. A fellow analyst of baby-boom vot- 
ers, George Bush’s strategist Lee Atwater 












A sampling of the commission's raw material 


adult bookstores in Belgrade (pop. 3,200); 
the city elders just want to make sure that 
it’s kept that way. 

Campaigns against pornography are 
not being orchestrated solely by conserva- 
tive Republicans from the heartland. Bos- 
ton Mayor Raymond Flynn, a populist 
Democrat in the cradle of liberty, has 
been trying to clean up the city’s “combat 
zone,” which was officially designated an 
adult-entertainment area in 1974. 

Opposition to government interven- 
tion in individual lives has always been a 
pillar of conservative thought. In the 
1960s and '70s, while liberals agitated for 
federal intervention on civil rights and the 
Viet Nam War, conservatives felt smoth- 
ered by a leftist tyranny of activism. The 
roles have now reversed. As the New 
Right presses its case against pornogra- 
phy and homosexual activities, liberals 
argue that this amounts to unwarranted 
government intrusiveness into the homes 
of private citizens. There are, of course, 
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jected tolerance. They did not think that 
on them. A Republican can afford to be 


as he conveys the notion of tolerance.” 


so at their peril. In every era when moral 


tolerant of individual liberties. That is why 
the Meese commission, even while helping 
to foment a more repressive stance toward 
pornography, made a point of mentioning 
that tolerance for private choices must still 


danger of being left stranded when the 





says that whoever succeeds Reagan will 
have to emulate him: “Reagan won the 
baby-boom vote in 1984 because he pro- 







Reagan would impose his personal views 






more conservative on social issues as long 





Tolerance: a word seldom heard from 
those engaged in a crusade. But on issues 
like sexual freedom, those who ignore it do 







fervor held sway, a counterreaction began 
to build when the community became in- 








be respected. Political and social leaders 
who carry their moral zeal too far are in 










pendulum swings the other way. And it al- 














Pornography: A Poll 


On one crucial point the Meese commission is fully in tune 
with most Americans: both consider pornography a worrisome 
problem. A poll taken for TIME by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman found that nearly two-thirds of the respondents* are 
“very” or “fairly concerned” about the pervasiveness of 
pornography in the U.S. Not surprisingly, porn is much more 
troubling to women than to men; precisely half of all women 





The effects of pornography 

Only 38% of those polled agree that sexually explicit movies, 
magazines or books have “harmful effects upon people” (48% 
of the women do so, but just 27% of the men). More 
surprisingly, 45% believe that such materials either do not 
“change what people are like” or actually have positive effects 
on them. A plurality (47%) agree that sexually explicit 
materials “can be healthy as a marital aid” (44% consider this 
not true, while 9% are not sure). Similarly, 44% concur that 
pornography can “provide a useful outlet for people who are 
sexually frustrated” (41% disagree and 15% are uncertain). 
But such apparent tolerance fades when respondents are 
asked about specific adverse effects. 


Sexually explicit movies, magazines, 
books: 


Men Women 
True Nottrue (true) (true) 

Lead people to be more 
sexually promiscuous 65% 28% 60% 70% 
Encourage people to consider 
women as sex objects % 34% SO% 71% 
Lead to a breakdown of social 
morals 57% 38% 44% 69% 
Lead people to commit rape 56% 37% 47% 63% 
Lead pent to commit acts of 
sexual violence 54% 38% 43% 64% 


Defining pornography 
The survey asked which of the following were pornographic 
and which should be illegal. The responses: 


Pornographic Should be illegal 
Female nudity in a movie 35% 32% 
Nude menor women inamagazine 46% 35% 
Topless nightclubs or bars 52% 38% 
Books describing sex acts 56% 36% 
X-rated movies 77% 43% 
Heterosexual intercourse in magazines 84% 50% 
Homosexual acts in magazines 86% 57% 


Though 52% of the women polled consider nude photos in 
magazines to be pornographic, only 39% of the men do so. 
Similarly, 59% of women rate topless nightclubs as 
pornographic, but only 44% of men. Women were 
consistently more willing than men to make all of the items 
on the list illegal. 





*The survey questioned 1,017 Americans by telephone July 7 to 9. The 
potential sampling error is plus or minus 3% 








said they were “very concerned,” while only 27% of men were 
similarly bothered. Overall, the proportion of people who want 
the government to crack down harder on pornography has 
varied only slightly since Yankelovich first asked the question 
in 1974. It was 74% then; it is 72% now. 

Despite these broad concerns, only a minority of 
Americans agree with the commission that pornography in 
general is socially harm{ul, although they tend to concede that 
specific forms can be destructive. Some of the survey’s most 
notable findings: 


LLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY RENEE KLEIN 


Exposure to pornography 

While Americans may be uneasy about pornography, many 
are familiar with it. The percentage of men and women who 
had read or seen each of the examples at least once: 


Past year Ever 
Female nudity in a movie 54% 81% 
Nude men or women in a magazine 43% 84% 
Topless nightclubs or bars 11% 38% 
Books describing sex acts 37% 69% 
X-rated movies 38% 62% 
Heterosexual intercourse in magazines 23% 58% 
Homosexual acts in magazines 25% 46% 


Should such access continue? 

Whether or not they consider some forms of pornography to 
be harmful, 78% of the respondents agree either strongly or in 
part that people should have a right to buy it. A solid 66% 
agree with the statement that “pornography is a fact of life. 
Most people like to look at pornography at least occasionally.” 
They split equally on whether “most pornography is 
acceptable to me” (49% agree, 49% disagree). 


Skin magazines on the shelves 

Men and women differ sharply on whether the selling of 
magazines with nude pictures should be outlawed in local 
stores. The responses: 


Total Men Women 
Yes 59% 49% 67% 
No 35% 44% 27% 
Don’t care 4% 4% 4% 
ot sure 2% 3% 2% 
Should sodomy be outlawed? 


Despite the recent Supreme Court decision upholding laws 
against sodomy, Americans are reluctant to let government 
interfere in private sexual practices. Fully 72% of men and 
67% of women agree, at least in part, that sexual practices are 
“up to the individual to decide for himself or herself.” 
Nonetheless, those questioned were willing to regulate some 
specific sex acts. The percentage of those who would allow 
federal or state authorities to limit or outlaw: 


7 s Yes Men Women 
Certain sex acts between adult men 


and women 26% 26% 26% 
Certain sex acts between two adult men 45% 49% 40% 
Acts of oral sex 30% 30% 30% 
Acts of anal sex 47% S1% 44% 
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Americans Summer Seat Sale. 








More Seats. More Savings. 


American Airlines has some great ways 
to cash in on big savings this summer. 

Plan 30 days ahead and save up to 70% 
off regular Coach fares with our Ultimate 
SuperSavers. Good to over 100 cities through- 
out the continental U.S. and Canada. 

But theres more. 

Americans other summer fares also 
help you save. Plan 21 days ahead and save up 
to 60%. 14 days ahead saves you up to 40%. 

7 days saves you up to 20%. And these summer 


fares are good to American’ cities through- 
out the continental U.S. 

So if you thought summer savings were 
hard to come by, call American Airlines or 
your Travel Agent. But hurry Summer doesn't 
last forever. 


Certain other qualifications such as length of stay, tideet purchase date requirements, 
cancellation penalties and other restrictions may apply 
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Handing Congress a Hot Potato 





efore it was even enacted it was 

something of a joke, laughingly 
likened to the girl who, unable to say 
no, buys a chastity belt and throws 
away the key. In December, Con- 
gress passed, and President Reagan 
signed into law, the Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985. Cast as an amendment to a 
measure raising the U.S. debt ceil- 
ing above $2 trillion, Gramm-Rud- 
man was the sugarcoating to help 
embarrassed Congressmen swallow 
that gargantuan figure. The law re- 
quired that annual federal deficits, 
now hovering at the $200 billion 
level, be reduced in stages to zero by 
1991. It also said that if Congress 
and the President could not agree 
on the cuts, across-the-board reduc- 
tions, determined by the US. 
Comptroller General, would be or- 
dered automatically. 

Even the law's drafters were 
sheepish about what amounted 
to an admission that Government 
lacked the wit or the courage or 
both to make its own decisions on 
spending. “It’s a bad idea whose 
time has come,” admitted New Hamp- 
shire Republican Senator Warren Rud- 
man, one of the bill’s co-authors (the 
others: Texas Republican Senator Phil 
Gramm and South Carolina Democratic 
Senator Ernest Hollings). New Jersey 
Democrat Peter Rodino, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, called it a 
“flagrant abdication of congressional re- 
sponsibility.” Last week the Supreme 
Court leveled the ultimate criticism, 
ruling that a key provision of Gramm- 
Rudman is unconstitutional. 

By a 7-to-2 vote, the court held that 
turning budget-cutting authority over to 
the Comptroller General violated the 
principle of separation of powers by vest- 
ing Executive Branch authority in a Leg- 
islative Branch official. The Comptroller 
General is the director of the General Ac- 
counting Office, Congress’s chief watch- 
dog on federal programs. Though ap- 
pointed by the President to a 15-year 
term, he can be removed from office only 
by Congress. That power of dismissal, 
wrote outgoing Chief Justice Warren Bur- 
ger in his final opinion for the court, 
means that the Comptroller General is 
“subservient” to Congress and cannot be 
entrusted with Executive powers. In a vig- 
orous dissent, Justice Byron White criti- 
cized the majority’s adherence to a “dis- 
tressingly formalistic view of separation 
of powers” to derail “one of the most nov- 
el and far-reaching legislative responses 

toa national crisis since the New Deal.” 
The court let stand the rest of 
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In the middle: Comptroller General Bowsher 


The Supreme Court nullifies a key budget-balancing provision 





Gramm-Rudman, including the dictum 
that the deficit be cleared in five years. 
“The law is alive and well,” said Rudman. 
Undeniably, though, the decision stripped 
Gramm-Rudman of its muscle. The sensi- 
tive business of deciding what to cut was 
tossed back into the political arena just as 
re-election campaigns intensify. 
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Under a fallback provision in the law, 
written in anticipation of a negative Su- 
preme Court ruling, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the Congressional 
Budget Office will still make the initial cal- 
culations of how much federal spending 
must be reduced to meet the deficit 
reduction targets. But then, instead of 
having the Comptroller General 
make the final calculations, a joint 
House-Senate committee must do so 
and then submit its work to Congress 
for approval. 

President Reagan, who first fa- 
vored the bill and later wavered 
when he realized it could force him 
to choose between automatic cuts in 
defense and increased taxes, greeted 
last week’s decision with some relief. 
“The focus of compliance with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,” said 
the President, “[is] back where it be- 
longs: on the Congress.” Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Bob Dole was equally 
righteous: “Congress can’t hide. 
We thought we had an umbrella to 
duck the downpour, but now that’s 
not there.” 

One immediate task for Con- 
gress will be to re-enact $11.7 billion 
in spending cuts for the current fis- 
cal year that were ordered last 
March |, the first of the act’s reduc- 
tions determined by Comptroller 
General Charles Bowsher. Other- 
wise, those sequestered funds will 
have to be released by Sept. 5, adding to 
the budget deficit just weeks before the 
midterm elections. Even Mike Synar, the 
Oklahoma Democrat who led eleven 
House colleagues in bringing suit against 
Gramm-Rudman, expects Congress to 
approve this first round of cuts. Said he: 
“It’s like Humpty-Dumpty falling off the 
wall. To put it back together would cause 
a lot of confusion.” 

Of greater concern is next year’s $1 
trillion budget. The spending resolution 
Congress approved just before recess last 
month calls for a deficit of $142.6 billion, 
$1.4 billion below the Gramm-Rudman 
target of $144 billion. But critics say that 
number is based on overly optimistic pre- 
dictions of economic growth. If the U.S. 
economy—and federal revenues—contin- 
ue to slow down, the deficit for fiscal 1987 
could swell to $30 billion above the target. 

Under Gramm-Rudman, that would 
require a $15 billion cut from the $292 bil- 
lion defense budget, which has already 
been held to a 2% increase over the fiscal 
1986 figures in the compromise plan pain- 
fully worked out by the House and Senate. 
The bill would also call for large chops to 
popular programs such as student loans 
and farm assistance. Rather than endur- 
ing the howls of protest from the White 
House and Defense Department on one 
side and voters on the other, Congress 
would surprise no one if it finds a way to 
duck this onerous responsibility. Just like 
the old days. —By John S. DeMott. Reported 
by Neil MacNeil and John E. Yang/Washington 
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The Loftiest Chariot 








Boeing’s proposed new Air Force One: sparing no expense 


I n the final days of Rome, the historian Ammianus Marcellinus noted, “The 
modern nobles measure their rank and consequence according to the loftiness 
of their chariots.” If old Marcellinus were around today he might be fretting 
about the future of the U.S., because we are about to put the President in the lofti- 
est chariot that man has yet devised. 

Already the Boeing Co. is shaping the spars and wing ribs in its Everett, Wash., 
plant for a new Air Force One, a 747-200B that will course the heavens with more 
range, communication, self-sufficiency and practical elegance than anything else in 
the sky. The contract let last week for the principal plane and a backup totaled 
$249.8 million—a mind-boggling sum when one considers that Teddy Roosevelt, 
the first President to fly (19 months out of office), strapped himself into a spruce- 
and-wire rig down in St. Louis in 1910 and chugged over a field at 50 ft., waving his 
fedora. You could pick up a couple of those planes from Orville and Wilbur Wright 
in Dayton for about $10,000. The price of the 747s, which ultimately will come close 
to $300 million including crew training, support units and spare parts, is gargan- 
tuan even when compared with the famous Boeing 707s introduced by Ike and 
raised to sad splendor by Kennedy and Nixon. A pair cost about $15 million. 

How, then, did we get such a tab for toting around a President? Unlike a Roman 
noble, Ronald Reagan didn’t even ask for the new plane. He loves the one he’s got 
(“better than any office I have”). But by 1990 the 707s will become almost extinct by 
factory decree. Spare parts will be scarce, the engines too noisy for flight rules. Rea- 
gan’s 707 has 1,024,897 miles and 42 countries on it, A lobbying effort for this big bird 
was mounted back in Lyndon Johnson's time by the Air Force, the Secret Service, the 
White House aides, the media and the aviation experts. Said a Boeing enthusiast: “I 
want to see our President land around this world in the biggest and best America 
has.” Added a former Air Force One pilot: “The President should be able to take offin 
Washington and turn right or left and get there on one tank of gas—Moscow or Pe- 
king.” Security agents want every protection they can devise for these power nomads 
they must shepherd with increasing frequency through the globe's twilight zones. 

How lovely the going will be in the new plane for the 70 passengers and 23 
crew. The President and his wife will be tucked up in a spacious bedroom in the 
nose, complete with vanity, closets, lavatory and shower-tub. There will be a com- 
modious presidential office, conference room, staff lounge, working stations with 
computers, guest area and a ward for the media, with telex terminals, in the tail. A 
tiny hospital will be wedged in and maybe even a meeting room for the First Lady. 
Upstairs will be communications gear and crew quarters. 

There will, of course, be all those delicious small perks that go with power: fresh 
flowers, current color photographs on the walls, embossed memo pads, napkins, 
playing cards, cigarette packages and matches with the presidential seal and in- 
scriptions like “Aboard Air Force One.” The new plane will be hardened against 
electromagnetic pulse from a nuclear explosion. When it lands at a distant airport, 
it can become a complete communications hub for the presidential party. 

The kitchens will be marvels where a lobster soufflé can be created along with 
ham . Movies can be shown, TV tuned in, stereo piped through the entire 
187-ft. cabin, phone calls made to Katmandu. The President will be able to scan his 
welcoming crowds on the TV screen as the plane taxis up. He will exit on special 
stairs from the forward door, an elegant pulpit high above his waiting subjects. 

The new Air Force One is due in November 1988. Some folks hope there will be 
a production delay until noon on Jan. 20, 1989. If Reagan gets up in that plane be- 
fore his term runs out we may never get him down. 
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Up in Arms | 
A U.S.-Israeli falling out 


onsidering the closeness of the twoal- | 

lies, the tactics seemed abrupt and 
heavy-handed. Twenty witnesses, includ- 
ing eight Israeli government purchasing 
agents, were hit with federal court sub- 
poenas. U.S. Customs Service agents 
searched three American businesses. The 
Israeli Ambassador to Washington was 
summoned to the State Department, 
while in Jerusalem, the U.S. Ambassador 
hand-delivered a letter to Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres detailing the allegations: Is- 
rael was under investigation for illegally 
attempting to acquire U.S. machinery to 
manufacture cluster bombs, the deadly 
weapons that open in midair to spew out 
hundreds of dartlike bomblets. The U.S 
prohibited the sale of cluster bombs to the 
Jerusalem government in 1982 during Is- 
rael’s invasion of Lebanon. 

Israeli leaders, stung both by the dip- 
lomatic exchanges and the press leaks 
that quickly followed, angrily protested 
“I'm amazed at all the noise that’s being 
made,” said Defense Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. “All we asked for, and we did so in 
the most formal manner, was industrial 
equipment.” Israel had done everything 
by the book, said Rabin, including apply- 
ing for U.S. export licenses. Furthermore, 
the Israelis appeared to suggest U.S. law 
prohibits export only of bomb compo- 
nents, not bomb-manufacturing technol- 
ogy. The distinction was lost on U.S 
arms-export authorities. “The Israelis are 
trying to tap dance around the regula- 
tions,” said one 

The unusual recriminations may have 
grown out of the strain placed on the two 


| nations by the case of Jonathan Pollard, a 
| Navy analyst who spied for Israel and 


whose confession last month strongly sug- 
gested the existence of an Israeli spy net- 
work in the U.S. The charges last week 
also marked the fourth time in 14 months 
that the U.S. has announced probes of il- 
licit arms buying involving Israel or its 
citizens. In May 1985 prosecutors in Los 
Angeles discovered a plot for smuggling 
to Israel high-speed electronic switches, 
known as krytons, that can act as triggers 
for nuclear weapons. Last December the 
U.S. Customs Service charged that Israel 
had tried to acquire U.S. technology ille- 
gally to extend the life of tank gun barrels 
In April a Customs sting operation snared 
Avraham Bar-Am, a retired Israeli army 
general, and 16 others in an alleged 
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In 1983, Audi introduced the most aero- 
dynamic luxury sedan in the world, the new 
5000S. It was so ahead of its time, it 
inspired the automotive press to make com- 
ments like the one below. 

But that was 1983. Is the future of the car 
still being decided at Audi? Take the 
5000CS Turbo Quattro with its permanent 
all-wheel drive and Anti-Lock Braking. 

It is the kind of car that could only be 


dom to rethink, refine, even reinvent, 





and the mandate not simply to equal the 
state of the art, but to elevate it. 

Little wonder Car and Driver proclaimed 
it “the most modern and sophisticated four- 
door sedan on this planet.” 

You'll find this same commitment to 
engineering excellence and technological 
leadership in every Audi. 

So no matter which one you acquire, you 
will own much more than an exemplary car. 


mation call 1-800-FOR-AUDI. « i9s6 sup 


built when engineers are given the free- & You will own the future. For more infor- 





The art of engineering. 


“At Audi the future of the automobile is being decided” 


~Car and Driver 
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scheme to sell Iran more than $2 billion 
worth of American-made arms. 

The leaks about the cluster-bomb case 
may also bespeak a deeper disagreement 
within the Reagan Administration over 
how to handle an ally’s transgressions. 
The Justice Department has made little 
effort to conceal its irritation over the spy 
and smuggling cases. Federal investiga- 
tors are still trying to question Pollard’s 
contact, Israeli Air Force Colonel Aviam 
Sella, but Jerusalem will agree only if it is 
done in Israel and Sella is promised im- 
munity. Justice officials also complain 
privately that cautious State Department 
officials have been protecting Israel by 


dragging its heels in each of the investiga- 
tions. Nevertheless, a spokesman for the 
US. Customs Service, which is working 
with the Justice Department on the clus- 
ter-bomb probe, took pains to explain 
that the latest case was not politically mo- 
tivated: “We don’t target countries or in- 
dividuals. We target violations.” On its 
part, the State Department issued only a 


| firm “no comment” about the cluster- 


bomb charges, “without in any way con- 
firming . . . cases that may be under inves- 
tigation by the Department of Justice.” 
For the moment, Israel too is stone- 
walling the investigation. Jerusalem has 
said that the purchasing officers in its New 


| York City mission enjoy diplomatic immu- 
nity and need not testify before U.S. grand 
juries. Israel also rejected an American re- 
quest to turn over documents to investiga- 
tors. In an editorial last week, the Jerusa- 
lem Post argued that “Israel is entitled to 
special consideration from the U.S., even 
to the extent of benignly overlooking bor- 
derline Israeli activities in America.” For 
years that appears to have been the view | 
of the U.S. Government as well. But 
among at least some officials of the Ad- 
ministration, that policy may now have 
fallen out of favor By Michael Duffy. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington 





“They Broke the Mold” 





louting the rules is no way to get ahead 

in an institution steeped in tradition. 
But Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, who 
died last week at his home near Washing- 
ton at the age of 86, often treated the U.S. 
Navy—and its rules—with contempt. He 
ignored orders he did not like, 
wore his uniform sparingly and 
preferred bluntness to civility 
Still, he survived in the service for 
more than 63 years, longer than 
any other officer in U.S. naval his- 
tory. Adjectives—brilliant, egotis- 
tic, rude, unorthodox—clung to 
Rickover like barnacles to boats 
Yet it was the diminutive (5 ft. 
5 in.) Rickover who first grasped 
the potential of nuclear power at 
sea and who tugged and cajoled a 
reluctant Navy to develop and in- 
stall reactors in submarines. To- 
day “the silent service” fostered by 
Rickover is the foundation of U.S. 
sea power, and missile-launching 
subs make up the least vulnerable 
leg of the U.S. strategic triad. 

Born to Jewish parents north 
of Warsaw, Rickover moved 
from Poland to the US. at age 
four. While working as a Western 
Union messenger boy in Chica- 
go, he won an appointment to 
Annapolis in 1918. At the Naval Acade- 
my, he stuck to his studies, shunned sports 
and dating, and graduated in the top fifth 
of his class. After more than 20 years as 
an electrical engineer, the restless Ricko- 
ver in 1946 was posted to Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., where research was under way on 
atomic reactors. Rickover believed the 
Navy could extend its reach and free itself 
of the need to refuel ships if nuclear power 
plants could be squeezed into submarines’ 
tiny hulls. Rickover’s work eventually 
spawned not only the first nuclear-pow- 
ered sub, the Nautilus, launched in Janu- 
ary 1955, but the first civilian nuclear 
power reactor, at Shippingport, Pa. Today 
more than 150 of 554 U.S. naval vessels 
steam under nuclear power; American 








Hyman George Rickover: 1900- 


1986 


submarines can stay submerged for 
months and traverse the waters beneath 
the polar ice caps. 

The lure of the new nuclear technol- 
ogy and its strategic importance appealed 
to many young naval officers. But win- 





The admiral at a ceremony in Newport News, Va., in 1976 


that Rickover’s single-minded belief in 
large pressurized-water reactors drove the 
Navy to build bigger, if not necessarily 
better, submarines while overlooking pos- 
sible alternatives in propulsion design. So- 
viet submarines can now dive deeper and 
go faster, and are narrowing U.S, advan- 
tages like quietness. Notes Norman Pol- 
mar, a Rickover biographer: “In the ‘50s, 
Rickover was a technical visionary. By 
the ‘60s, he was reactionary.” 
. Nonetheless, Rickover’s work 
= earned him great influence in 
» Congress, which the admiral used 
§ to his maximum advantage. After 
= the Navy denied Captain Ricko- 
= ver a rear admiral’s stripes in 
» 1952, a Senate committee in 1953 
= balked at promoting 39 other 
captains until he was included 
Facing mandatory retirement in 
1964, he kept putting it off by 
successfully appealing to Presi- 
dents every two years until 1982 
Even then, he resigned only 
against his will. Though he 
earned a reputation for bullying 
fat-cat defense contractors, Rick- 
over was censured by Navy Sec- 
retary John Lehman in 1985 
for accepting $68,703 in gifts 
and trinkets from General Dy- 
namics Corp 
In the twilight of his career, 
Rickover was ambivalent about 








Brilliant, egotistic, rude and unorthodox 


ning a spot in Rickover’s Navy was not 
easy: prospective submariners often had 
to sit before the old curmudgeon on an un- 
balanced chair whose front legs had been 
sawed off by several inches. The admiral’s 
mean streak was legendary. He had no 
tolerance for defects in men or their work, 
and he sacked many an officer for being 
“stupid.” Others, like a young ensign 
named Jimmy Carter, went on to better 
things. 

But the man who was clairvoyant on 
the role of nuclear power proved less than 
visionary in other areas. Behaving like an 
ordinary bureaucrat, Rickover routinely 
demanded that a disproportionate share 
of Navy dollars go to his nuclear ship 
programs. Some naval analysts also say 
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the machines he had helped cre- 
ate. In his final appearance be- 
| fore Congress, in 1982, Rickover de- 
scribed his nuclear-powered ships as “a 
necessary evil” to maintain peace but said 
he would “sink them all” if he could. “I 
think the human race is going to wreck it- 
self, and it’s important that we get control 
of this horrible force and try to eliminate 
it,he said 

Secretary Lehman last week paid 
mixed homage to the prickly old salt by 
noting, “Admiral Rickover was Admiral 
Rickover They broke the mold.” Hy- 
| man Rickover was a man marred by an 
| excess of arrogance, but his rude genius 
nevertheless proved to be one of the 
Navy’s greatest assets at the dawn of the 
Atomic Age. —By Michael Duffy. Reported 
by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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‘The Madman on the Ferry 





ust one day after the Liberty Weekend 

harbor festival, the ferry Samuel I. 
Newhouse was carrying some 500 passen- 
gers—including a number of diehard 
tourists—on its 8:30 a.m. run from Man- 
hattan to Staten Island. Midway across 
New York harbor, just past the refur- 
bished Statue of Liberty, a homeless Cu- 
ban refugee named Juan Gonza- 
lez, 43, unsheathed a 2-ft. sword 
he had been carrying. Shouting 
incoherently, he began slashing 
and stabbing anybody who stood 
in his way. Retired New York 
City Police Officer Edward del 
Pino, 55, seeing panicky passen- 
gers stampeding past him on the 
ferry’s deck, rushed inside in 
time to see Gonzalez slash a 
woman to death. Pino, en route 
home from his job as a security 
| guard, pulled out a .38-cal. pistol 
and fired a shot into the air. Or- 
dering Gonzalez to hit the deck, 
he warned him, “You move and 
you're dead!” But by then two 
were dead (a 61-year-old Staten 
Island man and a 71-year-old 
Manhattan woman) and nine 
wounded (including a touring 
couple from Kansas). 

As the ferry docked, police 
seized Gonzalez and charged him 
with murder, assault and crimi- 
nal possession of a weapon 
(which had legally been sold to 
him for $22 by a Times Square 
souvenir shop). At the Staten Is- 
land police station the prisoner, 
who fled from Cuba in 1977 
aboard a small boat, shouted, 
“The Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit made me do it!” Au- 
thorities sent him to Kings Coun- 
ty Hospital in Brooklyn for psy- 
chiatric evaluation. 

Only a few days earlier Gon- 
zalez had undergone another psychiatric 
evaluation. After being observed on a 
street making wild threats (“I’m going to 
kill! God told me so!”’), he had been taken 
to Manhattan’s Presbyterian Hospital. 
Physicians concluded he had a “psychotic 
paranoid disorder,” but released him after 
two days. 

In the aftermath of the ferry carnage, 
the decision to put such a violence-prone 
person back on the streets outraged ob- 
servers, officials and doctors alike. New 
York City Mayor Ed Koch ordered his 
mental-health commissioner to investi- 
gate the procedures that were followed 
from the time Gonzalez was taken to 
Presbyterian to the time he was arrested. 

To no one’s surprise, the investigation 
| determined that Gonzalez’s release had 
been “premature,” and the hospital's city 

















_ Released from a hospital, a mental patient kills two people 


contracts were put under review. In fact, 
doctors had considered further hospital- 
ization but could find no space for Gonza- 
lez at the facility. In any case, the hospital 
said, he had responded well to treatment 
and had been issued antipsychotic drugs to 
take with him upon release. Moreover, 
Gonzalez had agreed to report as an outpa- 





Gonzalez in police custody after the sword attacks 





tive drugs prompted states to begin the 
wholesale release of patients from hospi- 
tals. At the same time patient advocacy 
movements, citing stories of people left to 
languish for years in “snake pits,” estab- 
lished an individual’s right to refuse invol- 
untary commitment or treatment. 

While benefiting thousands of people, 
these policies have led to drastically | 
scarce bed space for mental patients, 
swollen numbers of disturbed homeless 
people roaming the streets of America’s 
cities, and forbidding legal constraints 
against forced institutionalization. In On- 
alaska, Wis., last year, a 30-year- 
old man shot to death a priest, a 
lay minister and a church custo- 
dian during a mass. He had been 
released from a Michigan men- 
tal-health institution, where he 
had been committed after sever- 
al prior assaults. But Wisconsin’s 
laws and those of many other 
states would not allow him to be 
involuntarily committed. 

In Los Angeles, which has 
been called the homeless capital 
of the U.S., a third of some 50,000 
homeless are believed to be men- 
tally ill, and fear of violence from 
the deinstitutionalized is com- 
mon. But the director of the local 
mental-health association, Rich- 
ard Van Horn, says “deinstitu- 
tionalization itself is not at fault. 
Adequate treatment dollars did 
not follow the population into the 
community.” While the Federal 
Government initially planned to 
establish 2,000 community men- 
tal-health centers for released pa- 
tients, no more than 800 were ever 
opened. Dwindling federal reve- 
nues have left communities with- 
out the means to treat the home- 
less mentally ill. New York State, 
for example, maintained 46,000 
in-patient beds for the mentally ill 
in 1970; today the number is less 
than 6,000. Says Dr. Henry 
Storper, medical director of Com- 


> 











“The Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit made me do it!” 


tient to another hospital. He never did. 
The next time he attracted official notice 
was on the ferry. 

That left the public grappling with a 
question that has been coming up again 
and again: Why are dangerously de- 
ranged people allowed to roam at large? 
Koch himself expressed the common per- 
plexity. “If someone is irrational, particu- 
larly with thoughts of killing expressed,” 
said the mayor, “one would say, as a lay 
person, that the fact he says the next day 
‘I'm feeling O.K. now’ doesn’t necessarily 
mean he’s O.K.” 

Actually, Presbyterian Hospital's de- 
cisions flowed from the pressures and im- 
peratives arising from 30 years of social, 
medical and legal policies specifically de- 
signed to liberate patients from forced 
confinement. The development of effec- 





munity Health Incorporated in 
Miami: “We did not deinstitution- 
alize mental-health hospitals. We depopu- 
lated them.” 

Violence resulting from such situations 
is almost inevitable. Dr. Darold Treffert, 
chairman of the board of the Wisconsin 
State Medical Society, has collected several 
hundred cases from all over the US. of 
deinstitutionalized patients who, lacking 
treatment, became involved in violence. 
Says Treffert: “Most states ended up with 
three standards for civil commitment: dan- 
ger to self, danger to others and gravely dis- 
abled. We need a fourth standard, for that 
patient who is obviously ill but not yet dete- 
riorated to the point of being dangerous.” 
The tragic history of the New York ferry 
slashing underscores just how serious that 
danger can be. —By Frank Trippett. Reported 
by Joseph N. Boyce/New York, with other 
bureaus. 
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FOL THE WARMTH OF Mexico. 


For more information call your travel agent or write to : : 
Mexico Tourism, PO. Box 8013-GMAG, Smithtown, NY. 11787 Turismo de México 
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Only you can prevent forest fires. 
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You lose a lot more than trees 





Pleasure Trip 


Don't let radar spoil it: Remember your Passport 


Imagine setting out on a4 long day's 
drive and not having to worry about 
radar. Seeing America might be fun 
again if you didn't have to watch it 
unfold in the rearview mirror 





PASSPORT means 
low-profile protection 


PASSPORT has exactly what the 
vacationing driver needs: advanced 
radar protection, yet none of the 
nuisances you ve come to expect 
of ordinary radar detectors 

The experts at Car and Drive 
Magazine gave us a rave review: “In 
a word, the Passport is a winner 

Our customers agree, even 
though we allow them ample oppor 
tunity to do otherwise. Every Passport 
is sold with the promise that it will 
live up to the customer's highest 
hopes, not just our claims. If it doesn't 
salisty within the first 30 days, it can 
be sent back for a full refund 

PASSPORT has been on the 
market just over a year and already 
our money-back offer has been 
declined a quarter of a million times 
So we'll stand on our record 








PASSPORT means 
the size of a cassette tape 





PASSPORT provides superhetero 
dyne performance in a package the 
size Of a cassette tape. This miniatur 
ization is possible only with SMDs 
(Surface Mounted Devices ), micro 
electronics common in satellites but 
unprecedented in radar detectors 

All you do is clip PASSPORT to 
your dashtop, windshield or visor, 
plug it in, and adjust the volume. Upon 
radar contact, the alert lamp glows 
and the variable-pulse audio begins 
a slow warning: “beep” for X band 
radar, “brap” for K band. Simulta 
neously abar graph of Hewlett-Packard 
LEDs shows radar proximity 





PASSPORT comes complete with all accessories 





As you get closer, the pulse 
quickens and the bar graph lengthens 
PASSPORT watches for radar so you 
can watch the road 

PASSPORT comes with a leather 
travel case and everything necessary 
to get you on the road in seconds 
no matter what car you drive. And one 
more convenience — we deliver We 
make PASSPORT in our own factory 
in Cincinnati and we sell direct to you 





PASSPORT means 

an easy fit in your travel case 

Call toll free. We'll answer your 
questions. If you decide to buy, 
we'll ship by UPS the next business 
day at our expense. For $6.00 extra, 
Federal Express will deliver to you 
within two business days of shipment 

And once again, we make this 
promisc if you re not saustied within 
40 days, return PASSPORT. We ll refund 
your purchase and your shipping 
costs. There are no hidden charges 
Moreover, PASSPORT is backed by 
a one-year limited warranty. 

Next time you set out on a pleas 
ure trip, don’t forget your PASSPORT. 





$295 (OH res. add $16.23 tax) 


Slightly higher in Canada 
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RADAR:-RECEIVER 








Call Toll Free 800-543-1608 


Cincinnati Microwave 
Department 9137 

One Microwave Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45296-0100 
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Users of cordless phones ie vind find thommaen a at a 
loss for words because of annoyances like static and signal 
fading. But the new Sony Freeline™ Cordless Telephone can 
prevent this communication breakdown—with a unique 
push-button feature that automatically searches for the 
stron l st channel 
> only reas 


THE ONE AND ONLY. 




















American Notes 





MILITARY 


Put Out That 
Butt, Soldier 


“Smoke ‘em if you've got em” 
was the Army’s traditional 
way of announcing a break for 
soldiers—and it is no wonder 
that 52% of GIs smoke to- 
bacco. Last week the newly 
health-conscious Army imple- 
mented a policy to stub out 
that hoary tradition. In a move 
assailed as “unjustified, unen- 
forceable and unfortunate” by 
the Tobacco Institute, the ser- 
vice banned smoking in con- 
ference rooms, auditoriums, 
classrooms, all Army vehicles 


| and at all times during basic 





| training. 


The Army is the first mili- 
tary branch to act on a Defense 


Department goal to reduce 
smoking to 25% throughout 
the military by 1990. The 
example starts at the top: 


Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, Army Secretary 
John Marsh and Army Chief 
of Staff John Wickham are all 
nonsmokers. 


Trying Times 
For a Vigilante 


Ever since he shot and wound- 
ed four youths who had ap- 
proached him on a Manhattan 
subway in December 1984, 
Bernhard Goetz has been al- 
ternately hailed as a hero in 





Police watch as fire set by inmates rages at Lorton 








the war against crime and con- 
demned as a_ trigger-happy 
gunman. Now a jury will be 
asked to decide which label fits 
him. The New York State 
Court of Appeals last week 
reinstated attempted murder 
and assault charges against 
Goetz, ordering him to stand 
trial as early as Sept. 2. 

The subway gunman won 
a dismissal of the charges last 
January, when a lower court 
ruled that New York’s law on 
self-defense justified Goetz’s 
actions as “reasonable to him” 
under the circumstances. 
Wrong, said Court of Appeals 
Chief Judge Sol Wachtler. 
“Reasonable” circumstances 
must be evaluated by a jury. 


Burning to 
Get Out 


Prophecy became calamitous 
reality last week at the District 
of Columbia’s Lorton Refor- 
matory. Less than 48 hours 
after a report by Prison Con- 
sultant Kathryn Monaco pre- 
dicted that “a major distur- 
bance” could occur in the 
“near future” at the over- 
crowded prison in northern 
Virginia, Lorton inmates set 
fires that damaged at least 15 
buildings. In rioting that fol- 
lowed, 27 inmates and six 
guards were injured. 
Washington Mayor Mar- 
ion Barry Jr., who has been 
criticized for failing to build 
new jail cells, found a way to 


Spelling out the Army's new law 








deflect further censure: the city 
administration charged that 
Monaco’s report helped trigger 
the riot. Inmates who saw ac- 
counts of the report, city offi- 
cials claimed, concluded that 
they would be set free if they 
destroyed the prison. Some 
convicts actually packed their 
belongings in plastic garbage 
bags before the buildings were 
set afire. A number of prison- 
ers did escape Lorton after- 
ward, but not to freedom. 
Nearly 500 of the 1,300 in- 
mates involved were shipped 
to other area jails. 


OHIO 


Double 
Jeopardy 


Residents of Miamisburg, 
Ohio, found last week that they 
couldn’t go home again after 
all. Early in the week 15,000 of 
them were evacuated when 15 
cars of a 44-car transport train 
derailed, causing a tanker 
filled with phosphorus to ex- 
plode and spew a plume of 
noxious white smoke over the 
small city (pop. 18,000) ten 
miles southwest of Dayton, Lo- 
cal hospitals treated some 300 
people for respiratory prob- 
lems and eye irritations. 

The evacuees began to re- 
turn home the next day when 
fire fighters had seemingly 
brought the burning chemical 
under control. But while the 
tanker was being righted, it re- 
ignited. As the vapors formed 
a three-mile-wide cloud that 












Bernhard Goetz: back to court 


loomed like fog over the area, 
police cruised through the 
streets ordering residents to 
clear out once more. This time 
almost 30,000 area residents 
fled. It was the largest evacua- 
tion in Ohio history, trans- 
forming Miamisburg into a 
temporary ghost town. 


CALIFORNIA 


An Invisible 
Plane Crash 


When one of its planes crashes, 
the Air Force is usually quick 
to come forward with details of 
the accident. But after an air- 
craft went down during night 
operations near Bakersfield, 
Calif., last week, the military 
cordoned off the crash site just 
outside the Sequoia National 
Forest and refused to allow 
planes to fly above the wreck- 
age. Tight-lipped spokesmen 
would do little more than ac- 
knowledge that a pilot had 
been killed. 

The Air Force probably 
had good reason for reticence. 
Military observers suspect that 
the plane was an F-19 Stealth 
fighter, a supersecret aircraft 
whose shape, materials and 
electronic gadgetry make it 
less visible than normal planes 
to enemy radar. The Stealth- 
fighter program is so secret 
that the Air Force does not 
even confirm its existence. 
Few civilians have ever seen 
the Lockheed-built plane, 
which is tested only under cov- 
er of night. 
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Measure for Measure: the President exchanges salutes with her forces 


THE PHILIPPINES 


just hours before the impromptu military uprising 





A bungled takeover highlights questions about the army's loyalty to Aquino 


n Shakespearean drama, both tragic 


his own presidential ambitions, has re- 


| soldiers pulled up, thousands of loyalists 


Midsummer Night’s Dream 


and comic, the storms and calamities 

that shake the sublunary globe are re- 

flections of turmoil in the hearts of 
men. So too, when the state of nature is dis- 
ordered, do they often portend the same 
upset in the nature of the state. It therefore 
seemed a distinctly Shakespearean augury 
when Typhoon Gading drowned Manila 
in torrential rains last week, sending coco- 
nut trees swaying wildly in the wind and 
plunging much of the city deep into dark- 
ness. For in recent weeks, tremors and un- 
certainties have had all of Philippine poli- 
tics listing between tragedy and comedy, 
swept up in a whirlwind of coups rumored, 
imagined and aborted 

At the heart of much of the confusion 
is the strange and shifting alliance be- 
tween President Corazon Aquino and her 
wily longtime antagonist and current 
Defense Minister, Juan Ponce Enrile 
Throughout the 7% years that her hus- 
band Benigno was in jail, Aquino had to 
negotiate on his behalf with Enrile, who 
was then Defense Minister under former 
President Ferdinand Marcos, even for 
conjugal visits. In February, it was En- 
rile’s startling volte-face that helped top- 
ple Marcos and bring Aquino to power 
| Ever since, the former architect of Mar- 
| cos’ martial law, who has never concealed 
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mained a great unknown within Aquino’s 
Cabinet. Enrile, 62, still commands the 
loyalty of the 230,000-man military, and 
all sides are well aware that what the 
army giveth, the army can also take away 
Shakespeare might have been addressing 
Aquino when he wrote, “That Power that 
made you king/ Hath power to keep you 
king in spite of all.” 

The most recent of the Manila distur- 
bances was a 40-hour comedy of errors 
that seemed to parody the February revo- 
lution. The charade began when about 
8,000 Marcos loyalists gathered in the 
capital’s Rizal Park, as they have done ev- 
ery Sunday since mid-March, to champi- 
on their exiled leader, now reigning over a 
seaside villa in Honolulu. Then, as is their 
custom, more than 1,000 members of the 
ragtag group drifted into the nearby Ma- 
nila Hotel, the onetime playground of 
Imelda Marcos, for drinks. This time, 
however, they were joined by two truck- 
loads of armed soldiers. The next thing 
they knew, Arturo Tolentino, Marcos’ 
vice-presidential running mate in last 
February's elections, was reading out a 
letter from Marcos asking him to take 
over as the country’s “Acting President,” 
and was having himself sworn in 





formed a barricade around the hotel, wav- 
ing and chanting in the afternoon's swel- 
tering summer heat. Inside the hotel, the 
leaders of the siege kept dropping dark 
hints about the intentions of the military 
“We expect more troops to join us,” said 
their spokesman Gerry Espina 





As at least three more truckloads of | As You Like It: Enrile hears of the “coup” 
1 
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At 7 p.m., the escapade entered an 
even more surreal phase. Holding a decid- 
edly impromptu press conference on the 
steps in the lobby, Tolentino began nam- 
ing the members of his Cabinet, among 
them, none other than Juan Ponce Enrile, 
who would remain as Defense Minister 
Meanwhile, the gate-crashers continued 
to make free use of the facilities of the his- 
toric hotel, ordering drinks from the bar, 
lounging by the pool and stretching out on 
the floor of the chandeliered lobby. 

As word of the curious debauch 
reached President Aquino, who was visit- 
ing the southern island of Mindanao, she 
calmly replied that Enrile and his men 
had not deserted her government. A little 
later, Enrile appeared on TV to support 
that claim. He also pre-empted his Presi- 
dent by assuring the renegade soldiers 
that they would be treated with leniency. 
At 4:30 a.m. on Monday, 200 of the almost 
400 armed soldiers who had rushed to the 
hotel to assist Enrile, realizing that he in 
fact had nothing to do with the takeover, 
sheepishly withdrew 

Throughout the night, however, the 
besiegers continued holding press confer- 
ences in the hotel corridors. The following 
day, Tolentino and some others slipped 
out by a fire escape for negotiations with 
the government in the nearby Army- 
Navy Club. While Tolentino headed 
home that evening, his followers, unaware 
of his departure, quixotically remained 
posted in the hotel. Finally, in the early 
hours of Tuesday morning, the last of the 
loyalists were persuaded to depart, taking 
with them as they left such souvenirs of 
their stay as hotel sheets, knives and 
even telephones. The midsummer night’s 





dream concluded with the errant soldiers 
being sentenced by the government to a 
“severe punishment of 30 push-ups.” 

The next day, the Cabinet convened to 
discuss Enrile’s promise of leniency toward 
the soldiers. In an unusually cantankerous 
session, according to reliable sources, Local 
Government Minister Aquilino Pimentel 
told Enrile that the soldiers should have 
been arrested, even shot. Information Min- 
ister Teodoro Locsin added, “The trouble 
is, we have a military we can’t trust.” Af- 
terward, a shaken Enrile warned Agricul- 
ture Minister Ramon Mitra: “We helped 
you in February, and we helped you this 
week. I don’t know what we'll do if there is 
a next time.” That same day, Aquino took 
the extraordinary measure of calling En- 
rile to apologize for the uproar 


ertainly, the weird episode so 
spotlighted the ambiguous power 
of Enrile that some people main- 
tained he might have had an in- 
kling of the maneuver. A veteran politi- 
cian like Tolentino, they argued, would 
never have taken such a gamble unless he 
really had believed that the military 
would support him. “Let them think what 
they want,” Enrile told TIME in response 
to the charges. “If I was foolish enough to 
do anything, I wouldn’t need Tolentino 
and Marcos. They needed me; I didn’t 
need them.” That is exactly what skeptics 
of the power broker fear 
The role of Marcos was another mys- 
tery in the bizarre tale. The deposed dicta- 
tor admitted that he had sent Tolentino a 
letter a “long time ago” telling him to take 
over, but insisted that he had played no 
part in the bungled coup. Still, his top 


All's Well That Ends Well: or so Tolentino thinks as he names himself “Acting President” 














The Tempest: Marcos speaks out in Honolulu 
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aide, Arturo Aruiza, capitalized on the oc- 
casion by asserting that Aquino “must be 
sitting on a volcano.” Nor could he for- 
bear a sly aside: “If President Marcos had 
been behind the coup, it would have been 
executed properly.” 

That kind of meddlesome posturing 
has driven State Department officials to a 
kind of impatient fury with Marcos. The 
hotel brouhaha, said State Department 
Spokesman Bernard Kalb, underscored 
the fact that “Mr. Marcos’ political influ- 
ence and effectiveness is at an end. He 
may not have realized it yet, but everyone 
else certainly has. He may continue to 
talk, but no one is listening.” 

Distaste for Marcos aside, however, 
the U.S. has yet to deliver as much aid asa 
disappointed Aquino government had ini- 
tially hoped would be forthcoming. The 
money is sorely needed. In the four months 
since the new President came to office, the 
economy has not revived as expected, and 
some economists predict the country will 
be lucky to register a 1% growth this year 
When Aquino announced her first official 
trip to the U.S. this September, she specifi- 
cally said she was coming “to appeal to the 
private sector.” 

For the moment, though, her top pri- 
ority is clearly to keep the military in line 
The armed forces have already chafed at 
Aquino’s attempts to reform the army by 
replacing veterans with her own choices 
They have voiced their displeasure at her 
offer of amnesty to the Communist guer- 
rillas of the New People’s Army even as 
she pledges to punish human-rights 
abuses within her own forces 

If the ill-executed coup last week re- 
vealed some of the uncertainties still sur- 
rounding the new leadership, its failure un- 
derscored the continuing popularity of 
Aquino. Yet the wild card Enrile was the 
person on whom both sides found them- 
selves staking their hopes. As the Shake- 
spearean tempest raged on, it appeared that 
Enrile’s own hopes might only increase. Af- 
ter all, as the poet wrote, “the soldier’s vir- 
tue” is ambition By Pico lyer. Reported by 


Nelly Sindayen and William Stewart/Manila 
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A victorious Prime Minister: the winner paints in the celebratory right eye of the traditional daruma doll at party headquarters 
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“Voice of the Nation, Voice of God” 


Voters worried by economic troubles turn to Nakasone 


or a while, Japanese Prime Minister 

Yasuhiro Nakasone had seemed 
headed for a forced retirement. Both Jap- 
anese and international opinion makers 
predicted that his chances for a third term 
in office after this month’s parliamentary 
elections were all but nil. After the Tokyo 
economic summit in May, Nakasone ap- 
peared to be in deep trouble, having failed 
to persuade Japan’s major trading part- 
ners to cool off the country’s overheated 
currency. Worse, Japan's gross national 
product recently declined by .5%, the first 
such drop in eleven years. His policies of 
aimed at curb- 
ing exports, cutting government expendi- 
tures and opening up Japan's domestic 
markets to foreign competition, were met 
with bureaucratic resistance at home. Na- 
kasone also bucked Japanese public opin- 
ion by pumping up real defense spending 
by 6.5% a year while cutting back on edu- 
cation and welfare. 

Thus, the landslide victory of the 
Prime Minister and his Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party in last week’s “double” par- 
liamentary elections was not only totally 
unexpected but a devastating shokku for 
the Japanese opposition. For Nakasone, it 
seemed nothing short of miraculous, as it 





thrust behind him, at least for the mo- 
ment, the worst of his problems. More- 
over, the vote set records: the extent of the 
Liberal Democratic victory was unprece- 
dented in the party’s 31 years of continu- 
ous rule. The L.D.P. candidates won a 
majority of 304 out of 512 seats in the low- 


er house of parliament, an increase of 
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more than 50, while the smaller opposi- 
tion parties suffered setback after setback. 
In the upper house too the L.D.P. gained 
eleven seats, giving it a total of 142 in the 
252-member chamber. 

Elated by the scope of his success, Na- 
kasone let loose with some uncharacteris- 
tic hyperbole. He called the final tally 
“this voice of the nation, this voice of 
heaven, this voice of God ...” Still, the 
victory was only a first step toward Naka- 
sone’s goal of extending his leadership for 
another two years. Now he must begin the 
tricky task of persuading his sprawling 
and splintered party to allow him a rare 
third term as party president, and thus as 
Japan’s leader. 

Reaction to the Liberal Democratic 
landslide was enthusiastic in the West. “A 
personal victory for Nakasone as well as 
for his policies,” said Gaston Sigur, U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. “As a result, 
Japan can take a more responsible role in 
the world economic community, com- 
mensurate with her strength.” The Prime 
Minister’s landslide, said the London 
Times, was a “sign that Japan is becoming 
both more outgoing and more accessible.” 
Nakasone, commented the conservative 
West German daily Frankfurter Alige- 
meine Zeitung, “can be sure that the vic- 
tory of his party and his personal success 
will be welcomed in the West.” 

The victory reflected a deepening 
mood of conservatism among Japanese 
voters. Though faced with a soaring yen, 
declining profits and irritable trading 


| first time. Nissan, Mitsubishi and other 
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partners, voters young and old turned to 
Nakasone and the Liberal Democrats to 
protect the status quo, Declared Eishiro 
Saito, chairman of the Japan Federation of 
Economic Organizations: “We need polit- 
ical stability most of all, in order to over- 
come the economic difficulties presented 
by the appreciation of the yen.” To John 
Yochelson, a Japan expert at Georgetown 
University’s Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies, Nakasone’s victory is 
“as much a reflection of Japanese anxiety 
as a vote of confidence.” Adds he: “The 
L.D.P. has always done better in times of 
economic difficulty, when the Japanese 
electorate has felt it does not have the lux- 
ury of experimenting.” 

Indeed, Japan has lately been plagued 
with disturbing economic dislocations. Af- 
ter years of steadily increasing investment 
in industrial plants and equipment, the in- 
crease for 1986 has fallen off sharply for the 


Japanese automobile companies are all re- 
porting a serious decline in profits. In the 
electronics industry, another of Japan’s 
profit leaders, Hitachi Ltd., reported a 38% 
decrease in profits in May. Unemploy- 
ment—almost an unknown in Japan—is 
on the rise. By the end of fiscal 1986, the 
cumulative budget deficit is expected to 
swell to a staggering $894 billion. 

But none of these tribulations have 
managed to sour the Japanese electorate 
on the charming and charismatic Naka- 
sone. Wrote Political Commentator Yo- 
shimasa Miyazaki: “Mr. Nakasone amaz- 
ingly has managed to come out as a 
winner of the lone fight in which he was 
under a barrage of criticism from opposi- 
tion parties and the press.” The Prime 
Minister emerged triumphant in part be- 
cause he has developed a personal follow- 
ing unique in the postwar Japanese politi- 
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cal scene. The public is stirred by 
the Prime Minister’s energetic 
presence, as he zooms from meet- 
ing to meeting at a breathless clip 
that would test the endurance of 
many younger politicians. 

His strong international im- 
age, rare in a Japanese politician, 
| and his ability to move among 
Western leaders as an equal gratify 
the national pride of the Japanese. 
They are especially pleased and 
amused when Western observers 
call the relaxed and humorous 
meetings between Ronald Reagan 
and Nakasone the “Ron and Yasu 
Show.” On the other hand, the 
Prime Minister's steadfast dedica- 
tion to the values of the East—for 
example, his daily Zen meditation 
and determined nationalism—also 
win him considerable respect. 

Nakasone managed the elec- 
tion with characteristic political 
bravura. Although he promised not 
to dissolve Japan’s parliament, or 
Diet, when he called it into special 
session in June, he did precisely 
that. Opposition forces branded 
| him a “liar,” but the subterfuge 


Low-tech marvel: tabulating votes by hand in Tokyo gym 


» term, the Prime Minister will have 
© to persuade the other factions to al- 
% low him to change the tosoku, or 
party rules, which currently state 
> that the leader of the L.D.P. must 
move on after two terms as party 
president. Since the head of the 
majority party is also Japan's 
Prime Minister, this regulation 
would force Nakasone out of both 
positions when his term as party 
president runs out at the end of Oc- 
tober. When asked whether he 
plans to seek a third term, Naka- 
sone hedges judiciously: “I have to 
abide by rosoku.” The rules, how- 
ever, often have been revised for 
political reasons. Noted L.D.P 
Spokesman Takashi Sato: “Tosoku 
are something that could be 


the constitution of the nation.” 
Among the six L.D.P. factions, 
several ambitious party leaders 
would no doubt like to replace Na- 
kasone as Japan’s Prime Minister. 
One of the top three contenders: 
Finance Minister Noboru Take- 
shita, 62, who belongs to the large 
faction of ailing former Prime 





worked. Nakasone profited from 
his overall popularity rating, which 
has reached as high as 59.2%. He skillfully 
engineered last week's double election in 
| parliament, taking advantage of scheduled 
voting in the upper house and calling a 
snap election in the lower house 


he L.D.P. candidates then hit the cam- 

paign trail with a vengeance. Like oth- 
er Liberal Democratic leaders, the 68-year- 
old Prime Minister vigorously sought out 
| Japanese voters from the northernmost is- 
land of Hokkaido to the southernmost ar- 
chipelago of Okinawa. Outflanked and un- 
prepared for the L.D.P. onslaught, the 
Opposition got off to a slow start and never 
recovered. The Socialists, long the ruling 
party’s most serious adversary, lost 25 seats 
in the lower house, bringing their total 
down to 86. The moderate Democratic So- 
cialists did not fare much better, dropping 
sharply, from 37 seats to 26. The centrist, 
Buddhist-oriented Clean Government Par- 
ty did slightly better, losing only two of its 
59 seats. Commented Tokyo Political Ana- 
lyst Takayoshi Miyagawa: “It is more ac- 








curate to say that the opposition parties 
were badly beat up rather than that the 
L.D.P. won.” 

Nakasone’s long-term strategy may 
mean that the Japanese economy is in for 
more rough times before the kinks work 
themselves out. In campaign speeches the 
Prime Minister promised to “make it pos- 
sible for Japan to get set for the upcoming 
21st century” by making good relations 
with his trading partners his No. | foreign 
policy goal. He has acknowledged that Ja- 
pan’s $61.6 billion trade surplus has 
sparked a worldwide protectionist outcry. 
He has said repeatedly that the Japanese 
must try to open Japan’s normally inacces- 
sible markets to world goods, though real 
progress has been slow. “Making Japan 
more open to the rest of the international 
community,” says a government-commis- 
sioned blueprint for economic reform, “is 
in Japan’s own national interest.” 

To achieve his political aims, Naka- 
sone must contend with his adversaries 
within the L.D.P. In his quest for a third 


Despite troubling dislocations, a historic achievement, 





Minister Kakuei Tanaka. Though 
Tanaka was convicted in 1983 on 
charges of accepting a $1.6 million bribe 
from Lockheed in 1977, his faction re- 
mains very powerful 

After last week’s big win, Liberal 
Democratic factions huddled in round- 
the-clock meetings to begin preparing for 
the annual party convention in the fall. 
Takeshita, along with Foreign Minister 
Shintaro Abe, 62, and L.D.P. Executive 
Board Chairman Kiichi Miyazawa, 66— 
both prominent leaders of rival L.D.P. 
factions—said that they would go along in 
principle with a brief extension of Naka- 
sone’s reign as party president, but object- 
ed to giving him a full, two-year third 
term. Confronted by the Prime Minister's 
impressive mandate at the polls, however, 
they may waver. Nakasone is a talented 
coalition builder, and he now has the un- 
divided support of Japan’s Western allies. 
By the fall, when the L.D.P. meets to 
plot its future, the Prime Minister could 
overcome the dwindling forces of his 
adversaries. By Amy Wilentz. Reported by 
S. Chang and Edwin M. Reingold/Tokyo 
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changed easily. They are not like | 


















SOUTH AFRICA 


The Rise of 
| Black Labor 


Unions lead the opposition 








he police directive was one more pull 

on the noose of restrictions that make 
up South Africa’s national state of emer- 
gency. It stated that 33 community groups, 
student organizations and labor unions in 
Johannesburg were forbidden to hold any 
indoor meetings, their outdoor meetings 
having already been banned in June. An 
immediate storm of protest broke loose, the 
kind that usually inspires the Pretoria gov- 
ernment to dig in its heels. Instead, two 
days later, the Bureau for Information, the 
sole official outlet of news on the emergen- 
cy, announced that the government was 
making an about-face. “Errors” had been 
made in the original order, the 
statement said, and the ban on 
indoor meetings did not apply to 
labor unions. 

The government's back- 
down reflected the growing 
strength of South Africa’s black 
labor movement, Pretoria may 
have the military and police 
power to quell any serious civil 
disorder. Last week, for exam- 
ple, the government announced 
that ten more suspected terror- 
ists had been killed. But pros- 
perity in the country depends in 
large part on the labor of 6 million black 
workers. Many of them have become or- 
ganized just in recent years, and their 
unions are now the closest thing to black 
political parties that exists in South Afri- 
ca. In all, black and black-dominated 
unions have nearly doubled their mem- 
bership since 1980, today claiming rough- 
ly 900,000 members. This compares with 
only about 350,000 in all-white unions. 
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Members of COSATU march in a funeral procession for a slain activist at Port Elizabeth 


ae The largest black labor 
+ union is the National Union of 
Mineworkers, whose 150,000 
members toil in the vital gold 
and diamond mines, which pro- 
vide more than half the coun- 
try’s foreign-exchange earn- 
ings. An additional 50 smaller 
black labor groups represent 
everyone from waiters and met- 
alworkers to supermarket cash- 
iers. Individual unions are 
grouped into labor federations, 
the largest of which is COSATU, 
the Congress of South African Trade 
Unions, with 500,000 members. 

The power of black unions has been 
demonstrated twice in recent months. 
Union-backed “stay-aways” on May | 
and again on the June 16 anniversary of 
the 1976 Soweto riots succeeded in halt- 
ing most South African business and in- 
dustrial activity. Continuing wildcat 
strikes throughout the country have also 
























contributed to a growing sense of unease 
in the South African business community. 
Now COSATU has called for another “day 
of action” this week, testing the govern- 
ment’s mettle with yet another nation- 
wide strike. 

South Africa first sanctioned black 
unions in 1979, when thousands of black 
workers were moving into the cities from 
the countryside. Since the laborers had 
begun to get together in informal groups 
that operated outside the law, the govern- 
ment concluded that the best way to con- 
trol them was to legalize unions. It set up 
an organized labor system, including an 
industrial court that could rule in work 
disputes. At present, the legal situation is 
somewhat anomalous. Unions have the 
legal right to strike once they have gone 
through the requisite negotiations, but 
employers have the legal right to fire 
striking workers. 

While union employees are still a mi- 
nority among black workers, their elected 
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Changing a Pretoria Guard 


A‘ racial conflicts worsen in South Africa, the Reagan 
Administration continues to cast about for ways to re- 
shape its policy of “constructive engagement,” which has 
attempted to coax and cajole the country into making 
changes in apartheid. Apparently, the White House is 
nearing a decision on an appointment that could deeply 
affect that policy: the U.S. ambassadorship to Pretoria. 
Herman Nickel, who has held that post for four years and 
played an important role as the local spokesman for con- 
structive engagement, will reportedly step down by the 
end of the month. 

Late last week Washington’s foreign policy community 
was abuzz with reports that Robert Brown, 51, a black busi- 
nessman from North Carolina, would be named Ambassa- 
dor to Pretoria. “For the first time in U.S.—South Africa rela- 
tions, a black is being given serious consideration for the 
post,” said a Washington-based South Africa specialist. The 





other top candidate is Richard Viets, a career diplomat and 
former Ambassador to Tanzania and Jordan. 

Brown, who now runs a public relations and manage- 
ment-consulting firm in High Point, N.C., served as special 
assistant to President Nixon. Nonetheless, he still main- 
tained cordial relations with Jesse Jackson, Coretta Scott 
King and Andrew Young, the former U.N. Ambassador. 
Brown has made several trips to South Africa, the latest in 
February as the leader of a fact-finding group that included 
black college presidents. 

“Brown is the embodiment of conciliation and bridge 
building,” says an Administration official who knows him 
well. “He’s close to Jesse Jackson—and Richard Nixon.” 
Brown's special ability to make friends across seemingly im- 
penetrable political barriers has made him a particularly ap- 
pealing choice for South Africa. His race is also a plus, as far 
as the Administration is concerned. Appointing a black to 
the highest American position in Pretoria cannot help send- 
ing a message to South Africa’s apartheid government, as 
well as to its black majority. 
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Fuel Injection. The front 
wheel-drive 626 has a respon 
sive 2.0-litre OHC engine with 
multi-point fuel injection 
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Independent Rear Sus- Remarkable Cargo Capacity. The Disc Brakes. 
pension. Mazda's patented 626 has a cavernous 14 cu. ft. trunk. Ventilated front disc 
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Manufacturer of Chris-Craft boats 


The Visa Premier Card 

At the helm of his company, he's 
all business, but when he's cruising 
for pleasure, no premium credit 
card is better suited to his lifestyle 
than the Visa*Premier Card. 

The Premier Card has a mini- 
mum starting credit line that’s $3000 
higher than the American Express 
Gold Card. And it’s accepted at 
more than four times as many hotels, 
stores and restaurants worldwide. 


VISA 


Mr G. Dale Murray, Chairman, Murray Industries Inc., 





PLEASURE BOATS ARE HIS BUSINESS. 
BUT HIS PLEASURE IS OUR BUSINESS. 
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Chris-Craft is a registered trademark of Chris-Craft Industries Inc 
fisa USA. Ine. 1986 


Visa also gives him access to over 
five times as many banks and cash 
machines as American Express, so no 
matter where life takes him, he can 
get cash easily. 

If all this sounds good to you 
and you're ready to enjoy these 
advantages, apply for a Visa 
Premier Card today. 
It’s the card to use 
in every port. @ 
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leaders, who unanimously call for 
changes in the country’s apartheid sys- 
tem, wield great political authority. When 
the state of emergency was declared six 
weeks ago, union officials were a prime 
target. According to human rights—moni- 
toring groups, more than 200 labor lead- 
ers and 1,300 rank-and-file union mem- 
bers are among the estimated 3,500 
people who have been arrested under the 
emergency powers. 

Undeterred, however, labor officials 
last week joined other black leaders, 
including the jailed Nelson Mandela, in 
denouncing a proposed mission to South 
Africa by British Foreign Secretary 
Sir Geoffrey Howe on behalf of the Euro- 
pean Community. Howe’s trip was post- 
poned after both black spokesmen, who 
want a reluctant Britain to impose sanc- 
tions, and State President P.W. Botha de- 
clined to meet with him. Botha pleaded 
that his schedule was full and agreed 
to see Howe in late Julyonly after a per- 
sonal message from Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher. 


lack union leaders are using a variety 

of measures to further their labor and 
political goals, filing lawsuits challenging 
the legality of the state of emergency 
at the same time that their workers take 
to the streets. “The detention of union 
leaders just increases the militancy of the 





workers,” says Cyril Ramaphosa, secre- 
tary-general of the National Union of 
Mineworkers. Ramaphosa says that in 
the past two weeks, as many as 41,000 
of the union’s members have participated 
in work stoppages and slowdowns at 
twelve gold, coal and diamond mines. 
Government officials claim that the wild- 
cat strikes and job actions have had limit- 
ed impact. 

The unions have an unexpected ally 
in some parts of the white business com- 
munity. Pragmatic executives recognize 
the black unions’ capacity to disrupt 
South Africa’s recession-stricken econo- 
my, and have been urging the government 
to cooperate with them. Many companies, 
including De Beers, and some top busi- 
ness executives like Raymond Ackerman, 
chairman of the Pick 'n’ Pay retail chain, 
have called for the release of jailed labor 
leaders. Last week the two principal 
South African employer groups, the Fed- 
erated Chamber of Industries and the As- 
sociated Chambers of Commerce, issued a 
joint statement with the Council of 
Unions of South Africa, an all-black labor 
federation, calling for an end to the state 
of emergency. 

Seven years ago, the Botha govern- 
ment hoped that the recognition of black 
unions would make it easier to keep vol- 
atile black workers under control. In- 
Stead, it opened the way for a mass 
movement that has become not only a 
new source of black economic clout but a 
ticking bomb in the very foundation of 
apartheid. —By Michael Serrill. Reported by 
Peter Hawthorne /Johannesburg 
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TERRORISM 





A Tale of Two Bombings 


Attacks in West Germany and France stir new fears of violence 


arl Heinz Beckurts knew that the 

terrorist Red Army Faction had 
marked him for death. The director of re- 
search and technology at Siemens, the 
West German electronics giant, he had 
hired security guards, barred windows 
and installed alarms at his villa in Strass- 
lach, south of Munich. Last week Beck- 
urts, 56, lost his battle against ter 
rorism. On his way to work, Beckurts and 
the driver of his gray BMW limousine 
were killed 875 yards from his home 
when a hidden roadside bomb blew the 
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that a recent decision by the French gov- 
ernment to grant police new powers to 
stop and interrogate suspects may have 
triggered the terrorists’ action. In Bonn, 
Federal Prosecutor Kurt Rebmann urged 
West Germans who might be sympathet- 
ic to the noble-sounding aims of terrorist 
groups not to excuse their grisly crimes. 
The Red Army, he said, “consists merely 
of perfidious, ordinary murderers.” U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz echoed 
that sentiment in a speech before the 
Washington press corps last week, calling 
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Roadside remains: wrecked car near Munich Chaotic debris: blown-out Paris police annex 


Elsewhere, the jury in the Achille Lauro case showed a moderate touch sentencing terrorists. 


vehicle across the road and into a fence. 

A letter filled with Marxist jargon 
was found near the blast, and identified 
those responsible for the attack as West 
Germany's Red Army Faction. The letter 
claimed that Beckurts, a participant in 
technical meetings on the U.S. Strategic 
Defense Initiative, or Star Wars, repre- 
sented “the current phase of the entire 
imperialistic system.” 

Only hours later in Paris, a bomb 
exploded in a police annex on the Quai 
de Gesvres, instantly killing Chief In- 
spector Marcel Basdevant, 54, and 
wounding 22 police employees. The 
bombing was the work of Action Directe, 
a French terrorist band that trumpeted 
an alliance with West Germany’s RAF 
last year. 

The nearly simultaneous explosions 
led some to fear that a new wave of ter- 
rorist activity was under way in Western 
Europe, following the bombing of the 
Libyan cities of Tripoli and Benghazi by 
U.S. warplanes in April. The Paris bomb- 
ing, however, seemed sharply focused on 
a domestic issue. A communiqué ad- 
dressed to the daily Le Monde suggested 
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Reported by Rhea Schoenthal/Bonn 


terrorists “beasts” and warning journal- 
ists against becoming “fascinated” with 
them. 

Meanwhile in Genoa, some terrorists 
were receiving at least some punishment. 
Six jurors and two judges ordered less 
than the maximum sentences for several 
of the Palestinian terrorists charged in the 
hijacking of the Italian cruise ship Achille 
Lauro and the murder of U.S. Tourist 
Leon Klinghoffer out of sympathy for 
their youth and the plight of the Palestin- 
ians. Though the prosecution sought a life 
sentence for Youssef Majed al Molqi, 23, 
who was accused of killing the wheel- 
chair-bound Klinghoffer, the court sen- 
tenced him to 30 years. 

The leader of the hijacking, Moham- 
med Abul Abbas Zaidan, received a life 
sentence in absentia. Ever since he was re- 
leased by the Italians after the U.S. forced 
his plane to land in Italy, Abbas has been 
on the run. In a separate development last 
week, the Greek government fell into line 
with other West European governments 
and asked some 20 Libyan officials to 
leave Athens. — By Kenneth M. Pierce. 
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Jittery Mood 


Arms buildup, civil crackdown 





A: he waited for a traffic light to 
change in Managua, a hotel driver 
named Andrés Garcia idly furled and un- 
furled a tiny American flag that he had 
been given while making a delivery to the 
U.S. embassy. A passing policeman, see- 
ing the flag, pulled Garcia, 45, over to the 
curb and searched him. He discovered 
U.S. dollars in the driver's pocket and 
promptly threw him in jail. 

Garcia’s fate is a telling sign of the 
nervous mood in Managua these days. 
The Sandinista regime is repressing any 
activity that may be construed as disloyal. 
In the process, the nine-man Sandinista 
Directorate does not hesitate to trample 
on civil rights, as a report released last 
week by the New York City-based Inter- 











Sandinista soldiers with of one of their most one comiaect a Soviet-made assault helicopter 


unmatched since the Sandinistas took 


| power in 1979. Two weeks ago, Roman 


Catholic Bishop Pablo Antonio Vega, a 
critic of the regime, was forced into exile 
in Honduras. The move drew sharp criti- 
cism of the Sandinistas from Pope John 
Paul II during his pastoral visit to Colom- 
bia last week. The Pontiff delivered a 
speech declaring that he found Vega’s ex- 
pulsion a “nearly incredible act” that was 
reminiscent of the “dark ages,” when 
priests in Latin America were persecuted. 
Vega, the second-ranking Catholic prel- 
ate in Nicaragua, was taken to the 
Honduran border by Sandinista police on 
July 5. 

The antichurch actions followed 
closely on the heels of the June 26 shut- 
down of La Prensa, the only remaining 
Opposition daily in Managua. The 60- 
year-old newspaper’s campaign against 
Dictator Anastasio Somoza Debayle once 
helped to put the revolutionary regime in 
power. Even so, Nicaragua’s President 








national League for Human Rights 
makes all too clear. The government has 
also embarked on a military buildup, 
based on its insistence that the country is 
now on a virtual war footing with the U.S. 
The rationale for a buildup was strength- 
ened last month when the U.S. House of 
Representatives appropriated $100 mil- 
lion in aid for the anti-Sandinista contras. 
The extent of the military escalation is 
not clear. U.S. intelligence sources report 
that Sandinista troops have begun to 
mass across the border from the Hondu- 
ran bases where 10,000 to 15,000 contras 
are encamped. Military exercises now ap- 
pear to center on the Soviet-built attack 
and transport helicopters that have 
proved to be the most effective weapons 
against the contras. Analysts 
believe that the Sandinista army may 
now have as many as 45 of the aircraft, 
many of them delivered in recent months. 
The newest arrivals are Mi-17s, advanced 
transport helicopters that can be 
equipped with air-to-ground rockets and 
machine guns. 

The campaign to suppress dissent is 








As more war matériel arrives, a stepped-up campaign against the press and the church. 


Daniel Ortega Saavedra insists that La 
Prensa has become a vehicle for CIA pro- 
paganda and will remain closed until the 
“war” is over. 

The blistering attack on the record of 
the Nicaraguan regime by the Interna- 
tional League for Human Rights was 
based in part on a weeklong fact-finding 
trip to Nicaragua in February led by Pa- 
tricia Derian, former President Jimmy 
Carter’s human rights chief. It catalogs 
dozens of Nicaraguan violations, includ- 
ing torture, denial of due process to thou- 
sands of political detainees, and refusal to 
allow labor unions to strike or engage in 
collective bargaining. “The recent actions 
of the government to expel two Roman 
Catholic priests and the closing down of 
the newspaper La Prensa are not new,” 
concedes Nina Shea, a lawyer who wrote 
the report. “They are part of a pattern of 
repression against dissidents that has 
been going on for many years.” And given 
the jangled nerves of the Nicaraguan 
leaders, the repression seems likely to 
grow even worse. — By Michael S. Serrill. 


Reported by June Erlick/Managua 
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MEXICO 


Hook or Crook 


Voters cry foul in Chihuahua 





hroughout its 57-year history, Mexi- 

co's ruling Institutional Revolution- 
ary Party (P.R.1.) has never lost a single 
gubernatorial or presidential election. In- 
deed, the country’s one-party democracy 
has generally been popular so long as 
Mexico prospered. At present, however, 
the country is far from prosperous: its for- 
eign debt will soon top $100 billion, and 
last winter’s plunge in oil prices stripped 
the government of a third of its projected 
annual foreign exchange of $24.5 billion. 
The economic turmoil has put unprece- 
dented pressure on the political system. 
Thus Mexicans and foreigners alike were 
paying close attention to last week’s elec- 
tions in Chihuahua, the country’s largest 
State, where the conservative opposition 
National Action Party (P.A.N.) enjoys a 
considerable following. At issue: whether 
the P.R.I. would maintain its stranglehold 
on power by means fair or foul. 

The answer was not long in coming. 
By 2 p.m. on voting day, Colude, a non- 
partisan civic group that monitored the 
election, reported that P.A.N. poll watch- 
ers had been thrown out of 33 polling sta- 
tions and supplanted by impostors who 
beat them to the job in 21 others. Observ- 
ers also said that ballot boxes had been 
stuffed with P.R.I. votes in 54 districts 
and stolen in four others. Hardly had the 
polls closed when the ruling party an- 
nounced a sweeping victory in all but one 
of 67 contested municipalities. “What can 
you say?” said one Reagan Administra- 
tion official of the blatant fraud. “It was 
business as usual.” 

However routine, the surprising land- 
slide enraged many P.A.N. supporters. 
Stores across the state closed down for a 
day, and nearly 10,000 people gathered in 
the city of Chihuahua's main plaza while 
Francisco Barrio, P.A.N.’s candidate for 
governor, urged them to block roads and 
boycott progovernment newspapers. 

The questionable election result was a 
blow to President Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado’s vaunted campaign of “moral 
renovation.” In 1983, De la Madrid’s first 
year in power, Mexico enjoyed rare fraud- 
free elections. P.A.N. won mayorships in 
all of the seven largest cities of Chihua- 
hua. P.R.I. officials privately vowed not to 
let such a calamity recur. Last year the 
ruling party resorted to flagrant irregular- 
ities while securing victory in elections in 
two northern states; in December it 
changed Chihuahua's laws so that the 
preparation and tallying of votes would be 
undertaken by P.R.I. agents. Such prac- 
tices, however, may prove hard to man- 
age. “The events in Chihuahua may pass 
with no major disturbance,” said one 
P.A.N. official. “But we will have elec- 
tions for years to come. The government 
can thwart the popular will two times, 
three times, even ten times. But sooner or 
later, the people will explode.” a 
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World Notes 








Someone Old, 
Someone New 


| “Andreotti! Andreotti!” The 
word spread from table to table 
in restaurants near the Italian 
Parliament, as lunching politi- 
cians learned that President 
Francesco Cossiga had select- 
ed Giulio Andreotti, 67, to 
form Italy’s 45th government 
since World War II. The din- 
ers had been pondering the 
government’s future since So- 
cialist Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi resigned as leader of the 


five-party coalition three 
weeks ago. 
Andreotti, a Christian 


Democrat who served as For- 
eign Minister under Craxi and 
five times earlier as Prime 
Minister, had not been consid- 
ered a front-running candi- 
date. The biggest problem he 
faces in his effort to put togeth- 
er a coalition that can win a 
parliamentary vote of confi- 
dence is the opposition of the 
Socialist Party. Within an hour 
of Andreotti’s appointment, 
the Socialists issued a state- 
ment opposing him. 


Helping the 
Summit Along 


Fresh from a Liberty Weekend 
meeting with Ronald Reagan, 
French President Frangois 
Mitterrand flew to Moscow for 








Mitterrand and Gorbachev establish eye contact 
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Fergie opts for 1662 


| a 3%-day session with Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev. 
While disavowing any formal 
role as diplomatic messenger, 
Mitterrand clearly planned to 
try to advance the prospect ofa 
superpower summit later this 
year. Although some progress 
was achieved on several other 
issues, Mitterrand’s postmeet- 
| ing summit forecast was rather 
gloomy: “It is impossible to say 
| today if it will take place or 
when it might take place. Di- 
plomacy still has a lot of work 
to do.” 

The main stumbling block, 
both to the summit and to gen- 
eral progress in arms negotia- 
tions, remains Reagan’s Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative, the 
space-based defense system 
better known as Star Wars. 
“The U.S. has no intention of 
renouncing SDI,” Mitterrand 
said at the end of his visit. 
“The U.S.S.R. insists that as 
long as SDI is maintained, there 
can be no advance.” 


To Love, Honor 
—And Obey? 


The thoroughly modern Sarah 
Ferguson, fiancée of Britain’s 
Prince Andrew, may not be so 
modern after all. The princess- 
to-be has chosen a traditional 
1662 marriage rite for her wed- 
ding on July 23. While Sarah’s 
| close friend Diana, Princess of 
Wales, promised in 1981 to 
“love, honor and keep” (but 
not obey) her husband Prince 








Waldheim faces black neckties at his inaugural 
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Charles, Sarah will swear to | “horror of the Holocaust,” but 


“obey” not once but twice dur- 
ing the service. 

Andrew also favors a tradi- 
tional wedding script. Charles 


| vowed to “share” his wealth 
| with his bride, but Andrew will 


undertake to hand his over, de- 
claring, “With all my worldly 
goods, I thee endow.” Inevita- 
bly, there is speculation about 
whether Fergie or Andrew is 
getting the better deal. 


No Escape 
From the Past 


When Kurt Waldheim was 
inaugurated last week as Aus- 
tria’s sixth President since 
1945, the protests were few 
and symbolic. In the sunlit 
Great Hall of the Parliament 
building, some two dozen So- 
cialist Members of Parlia- 
ment wore black neckties. 
Many Socialists believe that 
Waldheim, who served in a 
German army command re- 
sponsible for the deportation 
of Greek Jews to death 
camps during World War II, 
is unfit to be President. 
Absent from the ceremo- 
ny were the Israeli, Yugoslav 


| and U.S. ambassadors. Israel 


withdrew its ambassador 
when Waldheim was elected. 
U.S. Ambassador Ronald 
Lauder was attending his 


mother’s birthday party in 
Paris. 
During his inaugural 


speech Waldheim decried the 





such regrets could not silence 
groups of American and Aus- 
trian protesters. 


The Hangman 
Strikes Again 


At dawn one day last week two | 
Australian drug runners, Brian 
Chambers, 29, and Kevin Bar- 
low, 28, were hanged at Pudu 
Prison in Kuala Lumpur. Al- 
though they were the first non- 
Asians to be sent to the gallows 
under Malaysia’s harsh nar- 
cotics laws, 36 other drug traf- 
fickers have been executed 
since a 1983 amendment im- 
posed the mandatory death 
penalty for the possession of 
more than 15 grams of heroin. 
When Chambers and Barlow 
were arrested in November 
1983, they were carrying near- 
ly 180 grams. 

Last-minute appeals for 
clemency for the two Austra- 
lians, which were sent to Ma- 
laysian Prime Minister Ma- 
hathir Mohamad by Austra- 
lian Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and the 
human-rights __—_organiza- 
tion Amnesty International, 
proved unsuccessful. Hawke 
subsequently condemned the 
hangings as “barbaric.” In re- 
sponse to the argument that no 
one has the right to take anoth- 
er’s life, Mahathir replied, 
“You should tell that to the 
drug traffickers.” 
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Of Strain 


cross the farm belt last week, it 
was clear that another bumper 
crop is on the way. In Illinois, the 
corn is already seven feet high in spots 
and not close to topping out. Some corn is 
tasseling weeks ahead of schedule, and an 
early harvest is in prospect. Soybeans 
have also benefited from perfect weather; 
many plants are waist high and flowering 
ahead of time. Good, dry planting weath- 
er came early this year across lowa and 
Nebraska, and even scattered flooding 
| has not hurt the promise of a bountiful 
harvest. Elsewhere in the Midwest, it 
is much the same, a year so good that 
Dennis Vercler, news director of the IIli- 
nois Farm Bureau, calls it “absolutely 
phenomenal.” 

Yet the great bounty of U.S. agricul- 
ture continues to be a curse as well as a 
blessing. As the corn rises speedily, so 
does a forest of new silos that signals a 
crop-storage problem of epic proportions. 
All across the corn belt, from Indiana to 
Nebraska and Missouri to Minnesota, a 
binge of bin and silo building is in full 
swing. Reason: by the end of summer, 
US. farmers and the Department of Agri- 
culture will be buried under more excess 
wheat, corn, rice and other products than 
ever before in history. Last week the im- 
mensity of the surplus became clear in the 
marketplace, as commodities traders sent 
the price of corn futures plunging to $1.71 
per bu., the lowest level in twelve years. 

While farmers fret about how to store 








U.S. farm bounty has grown into a burden 


the huge harvest, much tougher questions 
will loom as unavoidably as tarpaulin-cov- 
ered mountains of wheat. The unsenti- 
mental truth is that America’s farm indus- 
try, once a source of pride and power, has 
become an economic burden. Because so 
many other countries have improved their 
agricultural output, maintaining Ameri- 
ca’s vast farming capacity is now a costly 
exercise in excess. During fiscal 1986 the 
expense to taxpayers for supporting farm 
programs will reach, according to the 
Government's estimates, $24 billion—a 
36% increase over last year. As exports 
shrivel and imports increase, the U.S. agri- 
cultural industry no longer even produces 


| the hefty foreign exchange earnings that 


farmers once provided 

To put the situation in order, the Gov- 
ernment is allowing thousands of farmers 
to fail but is spending billions to boost for- 
eign sales and prop up incomes for those 
who survive. Yet the adjustment process is 
a bitter one that promises hardship not 
only for farm families but for the thou- 
sands of already troubled farm-oriented 
businesses, including machinery builders, 
petrochemical companies, seed producers 
and the mom-and-pop shops that keep 
small rural towns alive 

This year’s corn crop will be the most 
dramatic example of U.S. agriculture’s re- 
lentless surpluses. Because of the almost 








perversely ideal weather, with exactly the 
right amount of rain at the proper inter- 
vals, says Illinois’ Vercler, “crop develop- 
ment is just about the best ever.” Last 
year’s corn crop was the largest in history, 
8.9 billion bu., of which a record 5 billion 
bu. is left over in storage. The expected 
bumper harvest of 8 billion bu. this year, 
smaller in volume than 1985’s because an 
increasing number of farmers have taken 
some acreage out of production to qualify 
for Government support programs, will 
send prices plummeting even further into 
the cellar 

Other vast surpluses abound. At the 
beginning of last month, the U.S. held 1.9 
billion bu. of wheat, a record overstock, 
and 847 million bu. of soybeans, almost 
40% more than at the same time last year 
Kansas alone held 178.8 million bu. of 
grain sorghum, a livestock feed, almost 
80% more than in June 1985. The USS. is 
producing a huge excess of milk as well, a 





Minois: Enid Schlipf’s stalks are standing tall 














In the midst of the corn belt near Cropsey, Ill., about 


problem reduced only partly by the USDA's | 
program this year to pay thousands of 
dairy farmers some $1.8 billion to send 
their herds to slaughter or export markets 


he Midwest's surplus is so stub- 
bornly large that even this year’s 
severe drought in the South will fail 
to boost depressed farm prices. The sad 
result: farmers in those states will face a 
double bind of low prices and small har- 
vests, which could push many of them 


| over the financial brink. Last week's heat 


wave, which reached 105” F in parts of the 
Carolinas, further scorched crops and 
killed more than 500,000 chickens. “This 
could put us completely out of business,” 
laments Dairy Farmer Charlie Bouldin, 
of Chatham County, N.C., who expects 
less than 30% of his hay and corn crops 
to survive 

But for most farmers, the problem is a 
lack of customers. Foreign sales of U.S 
farm products have faltered because doz- 
ens of countries from Brazil to China have | 
become more self-sufficient, while heavily 
indebted Third World nations lack the 
money to buy significant imports. This | 
year total U.S. farm exports are expected 
to dip to $27.5 billion, down 12% from fis- 
cal 1985 and 37% from 1981. At the same 
time, U.S. imports of such products as 
fish, fruit and vegetables have increased 
Earlier this month the USDA announced 
that during May the U.S. became a net 
importer of farm products for the first 
time since 1959, except for occasions 
when dockworkers were on strike. May’s 
farm deficit was $348.7 million. Although 
the USDA predicts a $7.5 billion agricul- 
tural-trade surplus for the year as a whole, 


the historic one-month deficit outraged 
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farm-state legislators. Said Senate Major- 
ity Leader Robert Dole of Kansas: 
“Something is radically wrong when 
the greatest food producer in the world is 
buying more agricultural commodities 
than it is selling. This trend simply cannot 
continue.” 

The best hope for boosting exports at 
the moment is the Food Security Act of 
1985, the farm legislation passed by Con- 
gress last December. The act allows the 
Government to lower agricultural price 
supports and thereby make U.S. products 
cheaper in foreign markets. The new 
farm policy, however, is proving very 
costly. To compensate farmers for low- 
ered price supports, the law provides dra- 
matic increases in so-called deficiency 
payments, which are given directly to 
farmers to ensure that their net incomes 
remain stable. Under the new 
plan, farmers will generally derive 
a larger portion of their income, 
typically more than a third, from 
the Government. As a result, bud- 
get-cutting pressure could force 
the program to be scaled back 
next year in Congress. Moreover, 
the dramatic increase in U.S. farm 
subsidies fans protectionist senti- 
ment in other countries. 

The subsidies, however, are 
backed by many farm-state voters 
with an understandably desperate 
zeal. More than 50,000 of the coun- 
try’s 2.3 million farmers hung up 
their tractor keys for good during 
1985, and 50,000 more will proba- 
bly be forced to quit this year. Says 
Enid Schlipf, who grows corn in 
Gridley Township, IIL: “If a farm- 
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70 miles southwest of Chicago, a vast bumper crop stretches to the horizon, portending a storage problem of epic proportions 


trouble, no matter how good an operator 
he is.” Foreclosures and bankruptcy have 
devastated the morale of many lifetime 
farmers and spurred at least a score of 
heartland suicides. Last week a 54-year- 
old farmwife in Chattanooga, Okla., de- 
spondent over her family’s debts on their 
1,280-acre wheat-and-cotton operation, 
killed herself by climbing atop a barrel of 
burning trash. 


The financial strain has been aggra- 


vated by a get-tough lending policy at 


the Farmers Home Administration, the | 


federal agency that makes and guarantees 
agricultural loans, and the Farm Credit 
System, a network of more than 600 
banks and credit associations. Both orga- 
nizations have adopted a more stringent 
policy, cutting off the most overextended 
farmers. The FCS suffered a loss of 


North Carolina: drought has ravaged Charlie Bouldin's fields — 
er’s got a lot of debt, he’s in deep Temperatures over 100°F killed at least 500,000 chickens. 
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$2.7 billion last year, and holds some $12 
billion in problem loans on its books. Says 
FHA Administrator Vance Clark: “We’re 
going to lose a lot of farmers this year, and 
we've got to accept that.” 
Besides farm lenders, thousands of 
other businesses have suffered ripple ef- 
fects. Tractor sales, for example, totaled | 
only 58,500 in 1985, compared with 
139,000 during the last good year, 1979. 
The slump has prompted several famous 
manufacturers to leave the business. Mil- 
waukee’s Allis-Chalmers, New York’s 
Sperry and Chicago’s International Har- 
vester (renamed Navistar International) 
have sold their farm-machinery opera- 
tions to competitors, a consolidation trend 
that has caused tens of thousands of em- 
ployee layoffs. Of some 20 farm-equip- 
ment dealers who prospered in McLean 
. County, Ill, five years ago, only 
three remain. 
Some of the more optimistic | 
* farmers think they see a few rays 
of dawn on the horizon. The con- 
tinuing decline of interest rates, 
for example, makes it easier for 
them to meet payments on their 
land and equipment. Falling 
prices for fertilizers, seed and oth- 
er supplies have helped too, by re- 
ducing farm expenses. Finally, the 
falling value of the US. dollar 
should make farm exports more 
affordable for foreigners. But it 
will take the US. a long time to 
sell off the surpluses it has pro- 
duced. Those rays of dawn are still 
barely visible through the lush, tall | 
cornstalks. —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington 
and Lee Griggs/Des Moines 
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Merkur XR4Ti from Germany. 
To the question, 
How well does it perform? 


The sports sedan that asks, 
How well can you drive? 


——Gaimey |ts presence alone 
) creates a challenge 
=u Who is this that dares 
to question the superiority of 
BMW, Saab and Audi? 

It is the Merkur XR4Ti from 
Germany. And its challenge is 
rooted firmly in its ability to perform 

XR4Ti takes a sophisticated 
approach to performance. Its 
power comes from the advanced 
technology of blow-through 
turbocharging and multi-port 
fuel injection. The result is 175 
horsepower (SAE) from a compact 











2.3-liter overhead cam 4-cylinder 
engine. Its redline is an exhilarat- 
ing 6200 rpm. The suspension Is 
fully independent 

Even XR4Ti's shape enhances 
its performance by managing the 
flow of air over, under and around 
the vehicle. The results are 
excellent directional stability and 
improved fuel efficiency. 

XR4Ti takes a functional 
F=10)0)(0)= (0108 (Oh e8)00)(0) Am e-|(-18 1810 Be) 
the driver's needs whether run- 
ning down a twisting country road 
or locked in rush hour traffic 

Merkur XR4Ti was designed 
and engineered to surpass the 
demands of serious drivers. It's 
if =y=(0 VA (Oks (01-10) '0)0|meipt=||(-1818 (= 

The next move is yours 

For more information, visit a 
Lincoln-Mercury-Merkur dealer or 
call 1-800-822-9292. 
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Advancing the art of driving 













Cliff-Hanger 
People sells off Frontier 


he suspense thriller known as The 

Perils of People Express took a sudden 
new turn last week—but the denouement 
was not yet in sight. Almost three weeks 
after the revolutionary no-frills airline an- 
nounced that it was looking to sell part or 
all of its operations to fend off bankrupt- 
cy, People found the buyer it needed. Peo- 
ple’s five-member board declared that 
United Airlines, the largest U.S. commer- 
cial carrier, would pay $146 million for 
Frontier Airlines, the Denver company 
that People picked up only last Novem- 
ber. The same day, People’s board reject- 
ed as “inadequate” an offer from Hous- 
ton’s Texas Air to buy the entire airline 
for $9 a share, a sum that some analysts 
estimated to be about $240 
million. 

Behind that seeming reso- 
lution of People’s difficulties, 
however, the plot thickened. 
There were muted signs of a 
boardroom power struggle in 
Newark, the airline’s head- 
quarters, that might still be 
unresolved. People’s financial 
woes, meanwhile, could hard- 
ly be described as over. At 
best, the deep-discount airline 
appeared to have bought addi- 








Chairman Burr 
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tional, limited time in which to become a 
more traditional, full-service passenger 
carrier. That would be the very opposite 
of the strategy that in five years made the 
carrier’s name a byword and irrevocably 
shook up the economics of U.S. flying. 

Under the terms of the buyout, Unit- 
ed will pay $50 million for Denver-based 
Frontier by this week, a clear sign of Peo- 
ple’s desperation for cash. After dropping 
an estimated $103 million in the first half 
of the year, People was believed to have 
less than $50 million in cash on hand, 
and is still losing about $4 million a 
week. Even so, the decision to sell off 
some of the company’s assets was not 
made voluntarily by People Founder and 
Chairman Donald Burr. The move was 
forced on Burr by the remaining board 
members. The insurgents were led by 
Venture Capitalist William Hambrecht 
of San Francisco, whose firm raised 
$23.5 million in the early de- 
velopment of People, and by 
5 Charles Phillips, a managing 
director of Morgan Stanley, 
People’s investment banker. 
Said an airline-industry ex- 
pert: “The board has clipped 
Burr’s wings and is now run- 
ning the show.” 

Experts estimate that the 
distress sale gave People a 
cash transfusion good for per- 
haps several months of life. 
Within that time, the airline 


TEVaA—PHOTOSTAFF 


One of United's prospective properties 


must begin to succeed on the new course 
that it set in May, to become a conven- 
tional airline competing for business 
travelers. Many industry specialists are 
doubtful that People, with its reputation 
for spartan travel conditions and first- 
come, first-served seating, will be able to 
convince passengers that it has made the 
switch. Says J. Henry Riefle, general 
manager of Manhattan’s Hardach Trav- 
el Service: “No matter what People Ex- 
press does, it will always be perceived as 
a low-cost, no-frills carrier. You can’t 
expect a $300,000-a-year executive to 
worry about saving $45 on a flight to 
Pittsburgh.” 

If People is to continue to fly, it must 
build up clientele to make it through the 
lean winter flying period. Last week’s sale 
may just make that possible, but for some 
time to come, one of the airline industry's 
biggest success stories is likely to remain a 
cliff-hanger. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York, with 
other bureaus 





The Bull Takes a Nose Dive 





But investors stay calm during the Dow’s record plunge 


n another era, the selling wave would 
have signaled a stock-market catastro- 
phe. But, surprisingly, there was nothing 
akin to a major panic on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange last week, 
even as the four-year-old bull market 
took a sudden nose dive and the Dow 
Jones average of 30 industrial stocks 
suffered its largest single-day decline in 
history. Only six days after breaking 
through the 1900 level for the first time 
ever, the Dow plunged 61.87 points, to 
1839, on the week’s opening day. On 
Tuesday the bears were again on the 
prowl, as the Dow dropped an additional 
18.27 points, to 1820.73. For the next 
two days, the market rallied faintly, then 
drifted down again to close at 1821.43. 
Nonetheless, insisted Mason Sexton, 
president of Harmonic Research, a Wall 
Street forecasting firm, “the bull market 
is intact.” 
Some of the credit for braking the dra- 
matic slump probably goes to the Federal 
Reserve Board. On Thursday, it an- 


nounced a CUl in the discount rat» “~~ * 
charges on loans to memoe: vanks, from 


6.5% to 6%. Several major US. banks 
then lowered the prime rate that they 
charge preferred corporate customers, 
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from 8.5% to 8%. The Fed’s action was 
the third such cut this year, evidently de- 
signed to pump more oomph back into the 
sagging U.S. economy. Word that the rate 
cut was coming may have curbed investor 
nervousness. On the other hand, if the an- 
nouncement was supposed to lead inves- 
tors thundering back into the market, it 
failed to do so. 

The reasons behind 
the bull market's sud- 
den fall, according to 
professional investors, 
were relatively mun- 
dane. As the Dow broke 
1900, explained one 
Wall Street forecaster, 
“a lot of buyers were 
taking to the sidelines, trying to figure out 
whether the assault on 1900 was for real. 
On Monday, everybody jumped in to cash 
in their profits.” Another reason for the 
big drop was the fact that early last week 
stock index futures were selling at a sig- 
nificant discount to current stock prices. 
er-trading ‘prébinstitutions using comput: 
that meant an opportunity to MaKe @ se 
profit by simply buying the futures and 
selling the current stocks. 





What was more striking about last 
week’s dive was the extent to which in- 
vestors now live routinely with the 
roller-coaster dips of the longest bull 
market since the 1920s. Stock-market 
analysts were quick to point out that 
the early-week drop was equivalent to 
only 4.2% of the Dow’s value, in con- 
trast to the record loss of nearly 13% on 
Oct. 28, 1929. Moreover, last Monday was 
the fifth notably dismal day of the year, 
even as the Dow has climbed about 350 
points since Jan. 1. The others: Jan. 8, 
a 39-point loss; March 21, 36 points; 
April 30, 42 points; 
June 9, 46 points. Says 
Hildegard Zagorski, a 
market analyst with 
Prudential-Bache Secu- 
rities: “The market has 
handed investors such 
profits that they can af- 
ford to sit philosophical- 
ly through these emotional down days.” 

One reason for that relative lack of 
concern is that the new stock index fu- 
tures markets, which may have helped 
trigger last week’s selling, give institution- 
al investors the opportunity to hedge 
against sudden losses. Said Arthur Ran- 
dall, a broker with the E.F. Hutton invest- 


ment h . 
the party is It takes much more than 80 


i by Rali Samghabadi/ Wer them that 
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Cut-Rate Computers, Get ’Em Here 


IBM slashes prices to compete with the low-cost clone vendors 


t is the most profitable corporation in 
the world, but lately IBM has been giv- 
ing more than receiving. Without fanfare 
or explanation, the computer giant re- 
vealed last week that it was cutting 
wholesale prices on several of its personal 
computers, including its top-of-the-line 
PC-AT, as much as 18%. At the same time, 
sources within Big Blue’s network of 
2,500 dealers said that the company will 
now allow them to return unsold inven- 
tory without penalty, and that it will 
shoulder a larger share of their advertis- 
ing and promotional costs. 
Despite the lack of official comment 
from IBM, the reason for its gen- 
erosity was obvious: the compa- 


ny is trying hard to rebuild its 


dwindling share of the $10 billion-a- 
year personal-computer market. Only 14 
months ago, IBM commanded 40% of 
sales, largely on the strength of the $1,995 
PC, which had become an industry stan- 
dard. Since then, however, a slew of 
small, feisty computer makers have stolen 
away a hefty chunk of IBM’s business by 
building personal computers that run 
software written for IBM PCs but sell for 
a fraction of the cost. The sellers of these 
so-called IBM-compatibles, companies 
such as Leading Edge, Epson and Kay- 
pro, have snared an impressive 36.4% of 
the personal-computer market, while 
IBM’s share has fallen to 33%. Says John 
Roach, chairman of Tandy, which manu- 
factures a $999 model: “1986 will 
be the year of the PC-compatible.” In 
the past few weeks the field has grown 


still more crowded. Two big Galifon ia 
; ; pape cies 
retail chainioltsinder their own Saman 


By replicating the guts of the IBM 
50 










machine and offering it at a lower price, 
the compatibles have ushered in an era in 
which personal computers are commod- 
ities that are differentiated not by quality 
but by price. Indeed, true bargain hunters 
can even buy so-called clones, which are 
ultracheap compatibles that lack the ser- 
vice and repair guarantees that higher- 
priced units offer. In the past 18 months 
or so, many former customers of IBM 
have decided that they do not need to buy 
high-priced machines when more afford- 
able compatibles or clones will suffice. 
Says Michael Geran, a computer-industry 
analyst for E.F. Hutton: “The IBM label 
has lost some of its magic. The 
three initials I, B, M, no longer jus- 


” ae differential.” 






Many top sellers of compatibles and 
clones are able to put low prices on their 
computers because they are produced by 
low-wage laborers in Asian countries, no- 
tably South Korea and Taiwan. Perhaps 
the most aggressive of these firms is the 
Canton, Mass.—based Leading Edge, 
which is run by Michael Shane, a wealthy 
entrepreneur who first made big profits 
by selling blue jeans and wigs. In early 
1985, while other companies like Compaq 
were making IBM-compatibles and sell- 
ing them at IBM prices, Shane began 
buying state-of-the-art computers from 
Daewoo, the South Korean electronics 
giant, and offering them in the U.S. for 
$1,495. Although the personal-computer 
market was virtually comatose at the 
time, Shane stunned industry experts by 
selling an estimated 50,000 units in his 
firct waos.n§-cage, however, is by no 
means the least expensive of the IBM- 
compatibles. That distinction goes to a 
sroup of 100 or so plucky manufacturers, 


MMustration for TIME by Terry Allen 














60% of them Asian, that produce ma- 
chines with typical price tags of less than 
$600. Carrying obscure labels such as 
Thompson, Harriman & Edward, Com- 
puter Dynamics and American Mitac, 
these firms’ products are called no-names 
by the industry because they have virtual- 
ly no name recognition. Despite the pejo- 
rative description, computer experts sug- 
gest that the no-names may pose the 
greatest threat to IBM. Says Margaret 
Rodenberg, a vice president at Entre 
Computer Centers, a large retailer: 
“We're convinced that there’s a growing 
market out there that is less brand loyal 
and more price conscious.” 

IBM may have unwittingly spawned 
the clones. When the company began 
producing its first personal computer in 
1981, it designed the machine around two 
widely available components, the Micro- 
soft Disk Operating System (MS DOS) and 
the Intel 8088 microprocessor chip. Rea- 
son: IBM wanted to use standard equip- 
ment so that software companies would 
write programs for its computer. The only 
element of the PC that IBM copyrighted 
was the integrated circuit called the Basic 
Input Output System (BIOS), which con- 
trolled how the software interacted with 
the hardware. But by building circuits 
that simulated the BIOS, enterprising 
computer jocks created machines that 
could legally run the same software as 
IBM's machine. 


| ot all the makers of IBM-compatibles 
simply clone the features from the 
PC. Chatsworth, Calif—based Tandon, 
which originally built disk drives for 
TBM, announced last week that it would 
begin marketing an IBM-compatible that 
features its own integrated circuit tech- 
nology. Tandon, which expects to charge 
$1,155 for its new machine, is able to curb 
costs by manufacturing some of its com- 
ponents at plants in India. 

In slashing wholesale prices, IBM 
hopes to enable dealers who have been 
hurt by industry-wide price cutting to re- 
coup some of their losses. Says Anthony 
Morris, a major IBM retailer in New 
York City: “We were beginning to eat our 
own margins.” Moreover, IBM will prob- 
ably unveil additional measures to com- 
pete with the clones. Although the com- 
pany with its vast resources (1985 sales: 
$50 billion) depends on PCs for less than 
10% of its revenues, IBM does not intend 
to abandon the market. Industry insiders 
believe that it is about to market a new 
version of the PC-AT, with improvements 
that competitors will have difficulty 
matching. 

Experts question, however, whether 
bargain-conscious consumers will flock to 
an improved IBM PC. They feel that Big 
Blye may have to pare prices even further 

re Many buyers wil! &1Sake the inex- 
Pensive tDr« wok-alikes. Boot up and 
watch the results on the screen of your 


choice. —_ —By Gordon M. Henry. Reported by 
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Who else could makea yo 
thso much flavor and so ite sugar? 


a 
“oi ue Pas r Dannon Natural Flavors have 25% less sugar than 
; most fruit yogurts. And with 40% of the adult daily 
‘ (outa requirement for calcium per cup, they're one of the 
best sources of calcium around. 
They te also made with creamy, low-fat Dannon 
“yogurt and the purest vanilla, coffee, and lemon™ 
flavors. Which make them one of the best sources 
of taste around. 
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TIME Magazine was an idea ahead of its time. Ever since 
the first issue appeared in 1923, America’s liveliest, most 
original publication has given busy readers a weekly sum- 
mary of the world’s most telling events—not just the news 
but the story behind the news. What could be a more 
powerful stimulus for growing minds? 


So TIME did something else years ahead of its time. In 
19385, it created the TIME Education Program, with extra- 
low classroom rates. Plus something no other periodical 
could match: free teaching aids to make TIME an even 
more effective and flexible teaching resource. Teachers | 
loved the way the program saved them hours of prepara- | 
tion time. They were delighted at how TIME’s crisp, high-  \w~ yy 
interest stories motivated students to read. That's why | | 
TIME is a weekly textbook in high school and college | é: 
rs 





classrooms everywhere—not just for current events, but 
for composition, economics, psychology, ESL, literature 
and countless other subjects. 


The spirit of TIME and its innovative commitment to learn- . 
ing haven't changed in 50 years. But the magazine and Ne 
the program have stayed far ahead of the times. In fact, if d 


you haven't looked at TIME Magazine lately, why not pick 
up a copy. You'll be impressed by the vivid color photo- | 
graphs that bring its pages to life. By exciting new depart- 
ments like Computers, Video, Design and Living. By the 
lucid prose from some of America’s most celebrated 
writers, master stylists like Roger Rosenblatt, Lance Mor- 
row, Otto Friedrich, Richard Corliss and Robert Hughes. 


Announcing the 
Weekly TIME Education Program! 


But TIME isn't resting on the past. To celebrate its 50-year 
partnership in the classroom, TIME Magazine announces 
the new noon TIME Education Program. That's right. 
Weekly! Now, for the first time, you can receive weekly 
quizzes, fact sheets, vocabulary exercises and tested 
teaching ideas, all based on the current issue of TIME. No 
other program keeps you ahead of the times like the TIME 
Education Program. 





Find out just how much the new weekly TIME Education 
Program can do for you and your English, social studies | 
or ESL students. Call an educational service represen- 
tative now, toll free, to discuss your teaching needs. 


1-800-523-8727 oe 
(. 


(In Pennsylvania, call collect: 1-215-493-1221) 


Y 
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Ho | 
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The TIME Education Program. The resources oS 
you need, when you need them. YB 








eres your chance to achieve 
a small moral victory. 


What would you doif you sawa 
lost, frightened child? 

You'd probably stop, pick him up, brush away 

his tears, and help him find his way. Without 

even thinking about it. And there's a reason. 


You know what’s right. 

And right now, you can do just that. You can 
act on instinct... by reaching out to one des- 
perately poor child, thousands of miles away. 

Through Foster Parents Plan, you'll be help- 

i ing achild who almost never has enough to 

eat. A decent place to sleep. Medical care. The 
chance to learn, Or hope. 


It’s your choice. 
You can even choose the child you'd like to 
sponsor. A boy or girl. In a country where 
youd like to help. You'll be helping that 
child within his own family. And more, 
helping that family to work with other 
families to make a better life for their children. 

In return, you'll receive pictures of the child. Detailed 
progress reports. And letters written in the child’s own 
words. You'll see for yourself just how much you're chang- 
ing your Foster Child's life for the better. Forever. And tor 
so little. 

In fact, for just $22 a month, you'll make it possible for a 
child to have food, medical care, schooling—and hope. 
That’s only 72¢ a day. Imagine. Your spare change could 
change a child's life. 


Please don’t wait. 
. If you saw a helpless child on the street, you wouldn't wait. 
| Youd help that instant. Please don’t wait now, either. 


Foster Parents Plan was founded in 1937 and this year will aid over 


260,000 Foster Children and their families in more than 20 countries 
’ We are non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political, and respect the cul- 
ture and religion of the families we assist. A copy of our financial 
report, filed with the New York Department of State, is available 
; on request. Your sponsorship is 100% tax-deductible. 




















Gabriel Cortez 
Colombia 
Age4 


Send in the coupon—or call toll-free 1-800-556-7918. 
And achieve a small moral victory that can make 
a big difference to a needy child. 


1-800-556-7918 


In RI call 401-738-5600 








To start helping even faster, call toll-free: 


a a Ee ed 
G334 
Send to: 
Kenneth H. Phillips, National Executive Director 
Foster Parents Plan, Inc. 
157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02886 
I want to become a Foster Parent to 
) The child who has been waiting the longest, 
or as indicated: 
C) Boy 1) Girl () Either 
Age: () 6-8 (1) 9-11 (1) 12-14 (1 Any age 
t 
| [) Bolivia Haiti Mali 
| () Burkina Faso [] Honduras Philippines 
| C) Colombia C] India Senegal 
| C) Ecuador _) Indonesia C) Sierra Leone 
| C) Egypt Kenya Sri Lanka 
| CL) Guatemala Liberia CJ Sudan 
| 


| 2 Enclosed is a check for $22 for my first month’s sponsorship 
| of my Foster Child. Please send me nt a case history, 
| and complete Foster Parent Sponsorship Kit. 


| C Lam not yet sure if I want to become a Foster Parent, but I 
_ | am interested. Please send me information about the child! 
=| would be sponsoring. 





C) Mr 
CL] Miss 


) Mrs. 
(Ms. 











Apt. # 





State Zip 


Ro Foster Parents Plan’ 


It’s the right thing todo. 
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& BEIJING THE SAME DAY. 
Now THAT’S INCREDIBLE! 
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exchange on the U.S. dollar, 


Only in Ontario can | . 
you find such an LITTLE € ITALY # DANFORTH Ny a vacation in Ontario is 


exquisite blending of COLLEGE ST OAOS NTANOOPE very affordable. 


the world's cultures. Come on up to Ontario, 
Each has brought some- Canada and experience 
thing unique to enrich our province. ) 

AS a matter of fact, coming to HURON ST. 
Z> A — 
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the very best that the world has 
Toronto, Ontario is literally 


to offer. 
like taking a world tour but a lot 


For more information on vaca- 
tions in Ontario, call us TOLL FREE 
closer. With the great rate of 


at 1-800-268-3735. 














Cracked Door 


China's move toward free trade 








Cc hina took another step in its long 
march toward a market economy last 
week. Signaling its desire to become a full- 
fledged member of the world economic 
community, Peking officially announced 
that it would seek to join the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 91- 
nation group that works to lower trade 
barriers and sets the rules of international 
commerce, Western companies eager to 
crack the vast Chinese market are de- 
lighted. Says Bruce Vernor, executive vice 
president of the National Council for 
US.-China Trade, a group of 400 Ameri- 
can firms: “We certainly believe this is 
another indication of China’s commit- 
ment to an open-door policy.” 

When GATT was formed in 1947, Chi- 
na was a member of the Geneva-based or- 
ganization, but the country dropped out in 
1950, after its Communist revolution. The 
move to return to the fold is part of Deng 
Xiaoping’s bold campaign to decentralize 
the Chinese economy. Under his leader- 
ship, China has boosted its imports and 
exports from $29 billion worth in 1979 to 
$59 billion last year. In 1960, 70% of Chi- 
na’s trade was with Soviet bloc countries, 
but now 80% of it is with the non- 
Communist world, especially the U.S. and 
such Asian neighbors as Japan and Hong 
Kong. China has become a significant ex- 
porter of oil, textiles, clothing and spices, 
while importing such goods as steel, fac- 
tory equipment and heavy-duty construc- 
tion machinery. 

Even in the Deng era, though, Chi- 
nese trade remains encumbered by pro- 
tectionist regulations. All imports of 
machine tools, for example, must be ap- 
proved by a special committee, which de- 
termines if the equipment could be manu- 
factured in China. If it could, the import is 
not permitted. Tariffs can be equally 
tough: the levy on foreign autos is 230%. 
At the moment, China is strictly limiting 
imports because of concern about its trade 
deficit, which ballooned from $1.4 billion 
in 1984 to $13.7 billion last year. More- 
over, Peking two weeks ago devalued its 
currency by 15.8% against the U.S. dollar. 
That could discourage imports by making 
them more expensive. 

No one thinks that Peking’s bid to 
join GATT will end Chinese protection- 
ism. Says a Western diplomat in Peking: 
“We all know the Chinese are not inter- 
ested in facilitating trade. They are inter- 
ested in facilitating exports.” Trade ex- 
perts think that several years of delicate 
negotiations lie ahead before GATT mem- 
bers admit China to the club. The Chi- 
nese, for instance, may request special 
treatment as a developing nation. Never- 
theless, the fact that China has asked to 
sit down at the bargaining table with its 
trading partners isa promisingomen. 
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From his Atlanta headquarters, Williams exhorts employees over a satellite TV network 
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A maverick spreads the gospel of no-frills life insurance 


rthur Williams, 44, was once re- 

nowned in Columbus, Ga., for coach- 
ing winning football teams at Kendrick 
High School. Now, 15 years after his re- 
tirement from the gridiron wars, Williams 
is building a nationwide reputation for 
racking up remarkable scores in the life 
insurance business. Last year his Atlanta- 
based A.L. Williams General Agency, 
which sells policies that are underwritten 
by a firm called Massachusetts Indemnity 
and Life Insurance, sold $65.6 billion 
worth of coverage, an increase of 71% 
over 1984. With that performance, the ex- 
coach enabled Massachusetts Indemnity 
to replace Prudential, which sold $46.4 
billion of new coverage, as the world’s 
largest life insurance vendor. 

Williams’ astonishing success in an 
$820 billion-a-year industry stems from a 
fervent, evangelistic selling style with a 
single-minded concentration on one 
product: inexpensive term insurance. 
This kind of no-frills policy makes a 
payout only when the insured dies. For 
that reason, term-insurance premiums 
may be only 20% of what customers pay 
for the more common whole-life and uni- 
versal-life policies, which still make up 
about 89% of the U.S. market. These 
more expensive forms of coverage offer 
policyholders a so-called cash value that 
increases over the years and can be pulled 
out at any time. Whole-life and universal- 
life policies thus give people a way to in- 
vest for the future, but Williams argues 
that they should buy a cheap term policy 
and invest the money they save on premi- 
ums in a mutual fund. 

Williams hammers home the gospel 
of term insurance through a door-to-door 
sales force of 140,000 spread across 49 
states and Canada. The sellers are linked 
by a $5 million private satellite TV net- 
work, over which the stocky, balding Wil- 











liams delivers daily pep talks. Nearly all 
of the employees are part-timers, and 
many hold other jobs, as teachers, firemen 
and even mayors. He claims that by using 
part-time agents his company spends 
75% less than competitors on everything 
from desks and chairs to phones and 
plants. 

The Atlanta supersalesman became a 
believer in term insurance because of a 
bitter personal experience. During his ju- 
nior year at Mississippi State College, his 
father died of a heart attack at 48. Two 
small whole-life policies left his mother 
barely enough to get by on, and Williams 
had to struggle to support her. For the 
same premiums, he later discovered, the 
family could have had more coverage by 
buying term insurance. After learning the 
business in three years of selling term 
door to door for the ITT Financial Ser- 
vices Group, Williams started his own 
company in 1977. 

Critics charge that Williams’ sales 
force encourages clients to transfer money 
from existing insurance into term policies, 
wasting their original investments. Har- 
old Leff, a vice president at competitor 
Metropolitan Life, contends that people 
who buy cheap term insurance often do 
not use the money saved from low premi- 
ums to start investment programs. 

Nonetheless, more and more people 
seem convinced that term insurance of- 
fers the most protection for the least mon- 
ey. Williams expects the amount of new 
coverage that he sells this year to surge by 
38%, to $90 billion, and he predicts $120 
billion for 1987. He boasts, “We are posi- 
tioned to dominate the largest industry in 
America for the next 20 to 25 years.” At 
the rate he is going, that may not be much 
ofan exaggeration. —By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Atianta and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 
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Business Notes 





Breaking Away 
With a Bundle 


Starting a successful company 
is one thing, but running it is 
not always as much fun. That 
was apparently the feeling of 
Mitch Kapor, who suddenly 
resigned last week as chairman 
of Lotus Development, the 
largest independent U‘S. soft- 
ware firm. Though he will not 
start a new firm that would 
compete with Lotus, Kapor 
said, he is not sure what he 
will do next: “I’m not leaving 
with a business plan in my 
pocket or any intention to 
write one tomorrow.” 

Even in a field known for 
chief executives in jeans and 
running shoes, Kapor is un- 
conventional. A Yale gradu- 
ate, he worked as a disk jock- 
ey and taught transcendental 
meditation before he started 
Lotus in 1982. Co-author of the 
Lotus 1-2-3 business program, 
the best-selling software ever, 
Kapor prospered as Lotus 
blossomed, and now owns 1.6 
million of the company’s 
shares, worth $54 million. 


FINANCE 


The Postman 
Rings Profits 


The US. Postal Service was 
once a classic example of the 
enterprise that could not make 
ends meet no matter how gen- 
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A Virginia postal worker loads a sorting machine 


Raising the new flag outside USX headquarters in Pittsburgh 


erous its means. But the Ser- 
vice, which has operated as 
an independent Government 
business since 1971, is learn- 
ing how to hold down costs. 
Thanks in part to automation 
and lower inflation, the Postal 
Service said it expects to report 
a $400 million profit for the fis- 
cal year ending in September, 
compared with a net loss of 
$251 million in the previous 
twelve months. Consumers can 
look forward to one very tangi- 
ble benefit: the current 22¢ cost 
of mailing a letter, in place 
since last year, is not expected 
to change until at least 1988. 


TAKEOVERS 


A Dart Flies 
At Safeway 


Oil companies may flinch at 
the sight of Corporate Raider 
T. Boone Pickens, but in the 
retailing business the maraud- 
ers to watch out for are Her- 
bert Haft, 65, and his son Rob- 


| ert, 33, of Washington. As the 


owners of Dart Group, which 
runs the Crown Books and 
Trak Auto chains, the Hafts 
always seem to be shopping 
around for a major retailer. In 
the past two years they have 
bought large blocks of stock in 


| May Department Stores and 
| two pharmacy chains, Jack 


Eckerd and Revco. In each 
case the Hafts’ move drove up 
the price of the stock in the tar- 
get company, and they sold 
their shares at hefty profits. 
Last week the father-and- 











| son team made its largest take- 


over bid ever as Dart Group 
offered $3.6 billion, or $58 
a share, for Oakland-based 
Safeway Stores, the biggest su- 
permarket chain in the US. 
Though the Hafts have the re- 
tailing expertise to enter the 
grocery business, some Wall 
Streeters think that the raiders 
once again intend to pass 
through the express checkout 
line to a quick profit. They al- 
ready own 5.9% of Safeway’s 
shares, which they bought ear- 
lier this year alt an average 
price of about $42 a share. 
Since Safeway stock rose last 
week to $57.25, the Hafts could 
sell out now for a gain of close 
to $60 million. 


CORPORATIONS 


Ready? Name 
That Company! 


A lot of old familiar names are 
disappearing from the roster of 
prominent corporations. U.S. 
Steel said last week that since 
oil production, real estate and 


other operations now account | 


for 70% of its sales, the firm 
would drop the word steel from 
its name. After considering 
more than 200 possibilities, in- 
cluding Amcor and USSA, the 
company decided to call itself 
USX because its symbol on the 
New York Stock Exchange is 
X. In London, BL, the finan- 
cially struggling government- 
controlled auto group formerly 
known as British Leyland, said 
it hopes to spruce up its image 


| slightly to $3.85 billion last 





| Without those onetime gold 





Kapor leaves with $54 million 


by renaming itself the Rover 
Group. 

Now that Burroughs and 
Sperry are merging, the com- 
puter companies have hired a 
consultant to think up a new 
name for the combined firm. 
They are offering a $5,000 
prize if an employee comes up 
with a better moniker 


COMMERCE 


The Emperor’s 
New Coins 


Serendipity sometimes suc- 
ceeds where policy falters. 
When Japan's trade surplus 
with the U.S. finally declined 


month, from $4.03 billion in 
May, it was not because of the 
strenuous efforts by the Rea- 
gan Administration to reduce 
the American trade deficit. 
Nor were Americans buying 
fewer Japanese cars, cameras 
or VCRs nor’ consumers in 
Japan importing more US. 
goods. It was all because of the 
Emperor. 

The drop in the surplus 
resulted from Japanese im- 
ports during June of $1.33 
billion worth of gold, most of 
it American. The Japanese 
plan to use the gold to mint 
special commemorative coins 
to celebrate the 60th year 
of Emperor Hirohito’s reign. 


sales, America’s deficit with 
Japan would have been about 
$4.5 billion, a new monthly 
record. 
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A MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 


Cro-Magnon man had it easy. He 
only had to worry about three basic re- 


quirements for survival: food, clothing, 


and shelter. 

20th century man or woman (there 
apparently were no Cro-Magnon 
women) has a fourth: transportation. 

And while you can easily choose 
between the A train and a limo or the 
Concorde andacharter flight, you facea 
tougher go when you have to buy a car. 

You have to line up in your mind 
everything you want. Balance it with 
what you need. And then don a green 
eyeshade and figure out if all that 
balances with what you can afford. 


Saab. Needs and wants 
under one sunroof. 
You need economy. You really, 
truly want performance. 


*Saab 5-speed, 16-valve Turbo: 19 EPA adjusted city mpg, 26 adjusted highway mpg. Use adj 
»-speed, 16-valve Turbo. Manu 


$12,815 for the 900 3-door, 5-speed to $19,235 for the 3-door, 


The Saab 900 with the highest 
performance has an intercooled, turbo 
charged, 16-valve engine that also 
exacts everything it can from the least 
amount of fuel! 

The lowest priced Saab, on the 
other hand, also is no slouch at provid- 
ing a satisfying driving experience. 

You need cargo space. You want 
contemporary styling. 

The Saab 900, which had the 
aerodynamic look of today before any- 
one, offers up to 56.5 cubic feet of 
carrying space, not much different 
from your average lumbering station 
wagon. 

You need Saab’s front-wheel drive 
during the winter. You want Saab’s 
quasi-sports car cornering ability all 
the other seasons of the year. 

You really need the passive safety 


4 mpg for comparison only. Mul 
rer'’s suggested retail 





number of Turbo models available with Saab’s Exclusive Appointments Group, which includes: leather upholstery, fog lights, a 





of its construction. You really want the 
active safety of its handling. 

You need a car that will last a long, 
long time. But you want a car that will 
be fun and exciting and challenging 
and interesting all those years that its 
endurance lets you hold onto it. 


Can you afford it? 
The only question left 


The surprising thing to many 
people, given all that they have heard 
about Saab, is that if they can afford a 
Toyota, a Honda, a Volkswagen, a 
Subaru, a Nissan, they can also afford 
the car that’s everything they need 
and, even more preposterous, every- 
thing they want. 





































Becker: youth serves up a winner 


A year ago the gangling, 
inexhaustible teenager became 
the youngest man ever to win 
the singles title at Wimbledon. 
Last week Boris Becker, 18, 
made it clear that the improba- 


ble victory was no fluke. He | 


beat the world’s No. 1-ranked 
player, Ivan Lendl, 26, in 


straight sets with a 150-m.p.h. 
Wanamaker with Globe Theater model: from plaque to playhouse 
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serve that blurred across the 
center court’s slick grass sur- 


| face for 15 aces and with vol- 


leys that edged deep or skidded 
down the sidelines. For the 
West German wunderkind, 
this year’s win was even sweet- 
er than last year’s. At a post- 
game press conference he an- 
nounced, * 


can be a Wimbledon champi- 

* But on courts other than 
grass, he modestly allowed, “I 
am just one of the best. I’m still 
beatable. I’m human.” 


To be or not to be? That 
was the question, whether 
American Actor-Director Sam 
Wanamaker (Raw Deal) was g0- 
ing to realize his 30-year- -old 
dream of rebuilding Shake- 
speare’s Globe Theater. That 
hallowed arena on the south 
bank of the Thames probably 
held the first productions of 
King Lear and Macbeth before 
it burned to the ground in 
1613. Wanamaker first visited 
the site in 1949, found only a 
brass plaque on a wall beside 
the debris-strewn riverbank 
and felt, “well, outrage.” Over 
the years he and his Shake- 
speare Globe Trust faced the 
slings and arrows of competi- 
tion from other restoration 
drives and a local borough 
council more interested in low- 
income housing (its deputy 
leader called the Bard “a lot of 
tosh”). After the council pulled 
out of a 1981 deal with a devel- 
opment company that would 
have guaranteed the site (“po- 
litical vandalism,” in Wana- 





‘I really proved I can | 
| play well on grass and proved I 





| ly 5 million for 15 min 
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maker's view), the Trust sued. 
Late last month the sea of trou- 
bles finally ended in an out-of- 
court settlement and a go- 
ahead for the re-creation of the 


| round, handcrafted oak the- 


ater. All’s well that ends well. 
wn 


I'll Take Manhattan is the 
latest of Judith Krantz’s steamy 
best-selling novels to be made 
into a TV mini-series. This 
one, scheduled for CBS next 
season, stars Valerie Bertinelli as 
Maxi Amberville, heiress to a 
troubled publishing empire. 
When things look bad, sexy 


| Maxi turns for aid to a worldly 


real estate developer named 
Donald Trump, played by Don- 
ald Trump. The megamogul had 
a small, key speaking part in a 


| scene that was filmed last week 


in—where else?—his own 


Trump Tower. Sighed Berti- 
Human snowflake: sky divers link up to break 


nelli: “He’s so handsome.” 
Trump, an old friend of 
Krantz’s, was her choice 
for the part, and she too 
was pleased: “He got 
the role letter perfect.” 
Trump's accordion-pleat- 
ed glass building on Fifth 
Avenue, the locale of the 
fictional Maxi’s apart- 
ment, also had excellent 
lines. 
a 


Getting 100 people to 
hold hands for a few sec- 
onds hardly seems an 
overwhelming challenge; 
after all, Hands Across 
America assembled near- 


But when they are free 
falling from three miles 
up, it is a world’s record 
Over the Fourth of July 
weekend Guy Manos and 
Tom Piras of Deland, Fla., 





Bertinelli, Krantz and Trump take Manhattan to the movies 














headed a group of sky diving 
aficionados who gathered in 
Muskogee, Okla., to have a go 
at breaking their 1983 record of 
72 parachutists in cluster for- 
mation. Even though 24 previ- 
ous attempts had ended in fail- 
ure, hopes were high as the sky 
divers boarded three specially 
equipped DC-3s. At 15,000 ft 
they bailed out, took 61 sec. to 
set up the formation, then held 
it for 7.67 sec. Jumper Bill 
Campbell of Muskogee had only 
a limited view, but, he said, “I 
knew it had happened by 
watching the smiling faces in 
front of me.” 


Go ahead, make his day. 
In the roles of mayor of Car- 
mel, Calif, Marine Sergeant 
Tom Highway and just plain 
Clint Eastwood, he is far too 


| busy acting, directing, produc- 

















ing and running a town to take 
any flak. Not even from the 
US. Army. Seems that in his 
latest film, Heartbreak Ridge, 
he plays a lifer who won a 
medal in a bloody Korean War 
battle but who is now going 
through some rough times both 
in and out of the service. The 
Army refused to cooperate 
with the production because of 
script problems, so Eastwood 
sold it to the Marines. When 
Army veterans complained, 
the star remained above the 


Eastwood: a change of uniform 


battle.“I‘ve had complaints be- 
fore on other things,” he says. 
“IT don’t think about it too 
much.” Despite the military 
trappings, Eastwood contends, 
this is “not just a shoot-’em-up. 
| It has to do with relations with 





the free-fall record over Muskogee, Okla. 
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Baryshnikov, Caron and Nureyev on a French- American nostalgia trip 


has necessarily retired; these 
days, “one must branch out.” provided by Rudolf Nureyev, 48, 
the Paris troupe’s artistic di- 
rector, and Mikhail Baryshnikov, 
38, his counterpart at A.B.1 
The two Soviet-exile super- 
stars joined French-born Ac- 
tress Leslie Caron in a nostalgic 
recreation of dances from her 
movie musicals. The evening’s 
host was another symbol of 
Franco-American coopera- 
tion, Gene Kelly, who starred in 
An American in Paris with 
Caron 35 years ago. Vive 
l'ensemble! 


The incident involved a 
presidential tape and former 
Nixon Counsel and Convicted 
Watergate Conspirator Chuck 
Colson. This time, though, the 
President was Jimmy Carter, the 
tape was a carpenter’s measur- 
er, and the locale was a four- 
unit apartment building under 
construction in Chicago. Both 
men were participating in a 
project of Habitat for Human- 
ity, a Georgia-based outfit that 
builds homes for the poor. Car- 
ter has done previous Habitat 
stints in New York City, but 


Even without the French- 
American gala, it would have 
been a busy social week for Nan- 








this was the first such outing for 
Colson, now a_ born-again 
Christian and founder- 
head of Prison Fellowship 
Ministries. He finds the 
ex-President a “slave 
driver” who is “very simi- 
lar to Richard Nixon in 
that respect, although for 
a different cause. This one 
doesn’t end us up in jail— 
just at hard labor.” 


cy Reagan. On Sunday she and 
President Reagan sneaked out of 
the White House in an un- 
marked motorcade to celebrate 
her birthday at a Washington 
restaurant with two old Califor- 


on 
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We. FRANKLIN MCMAN 


No sooner had the 
last sparkle of the Liberty 
celebration faded than 
another French-Ameri- 
can spectacle lighted up 
the night. Last week, as 
part of a ten-day France 
Salutes New York festi- 
val, the Paris Opéra Bal- 
let, making its first U.S. 
visit in 38 years, shared a 
stage with the American 
Ballet Theatre before a 
benefit audience brim- 
ming with celebrities, in- 





| people.” Not that Dirty Harry | cluding Nancy Reagan. One 
highlight of the festivities was | 





A bipartisan effort: Colson and Carter do hard labor to build a 


nia friends, U.S. Information 
Agency Director Charles Wick 
and his wife Mary Jane. Next 
day Nancy, 65, slipped away 
again, this time for a birthday 


lunch with her aides. All this | 


privacy seeking left the Wash- 
ington press corps, accustomed 
to at least pool coverage of the 
President’s activities outside 
the White House, audibly dis- 
gruntled. Spokesman Larry 
Speakes would make no prom- 
ises about a recurrence 
they decide to do it again, they 
will do it,” he said. Mrs. Rea- 
gan also disclosed last week 
that when those busy White 
House days end with the sec- 


Reagan cutting out the press 


ond term, she will write a se- 
quel to her 1980 memoir Nan- 
cy. Based on diaries she has 
been keeping, it will include 
her “innermost feelings” about 
such events as the 1981 assassi- 
nation attempt on her hus- 
band, which affected her so 
deeply that she can barely 
bring herself to mention it. 





house 
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—By Sara C. Medina | 



























And Nothing but the Truth 





| t is the ethical nightmare dreaded most 
by criminal-defense attorneys, and it 
occurs all too often. A client wants to take 
the stand with a good alibi, but his lawyer 
strongly suspects the story is a fabrication. 
Should the attorney look the other way 
and let the testimony go forward? Miami 
Lawyer Ellis Rubin answered no, and last 
week his response landed him in the Dade 
County jail. 

Rubin’s troubles began last year after 
he volunteered to defend Russell 
Sanborn, 26, a plumber accused 
of fatally stabbing an 18-year-old 
woman. On the morning of the 
trial, with witnesses waiting and 
jury selection about to begin, Ru- 
bin asked to be excused from the 
case. Carefully mincing words in 
order to shield confidential con- 
versations with his client, he Says, 
he intimated to Judge Sidney 
Shapiro that Sanborn planned to 
lie on the stand. Sanborn, recalls 
Rubin, had “told me what he 
wanted to do, what he wanted to 
say, and what he wanted me to 
do and say.” Shapiro refused Ru- 
bin’s request, ordering him to 
Proceed with the case. The judge 
cited the lapse of time since the 
commission of the crime, the in- 
convenience to witnesses, San- 
born’s rejection of three previous 
court-appointed defenders and 
the possibility that “any new 
counsel will be confronted with 
the same conflict.” 

When Rubin appealed, a 
Florida appellate court backed 








Should criminal la wyers defend clients they believe are lying? 


tion; it is cooperation with evil.” Judge 
Shapiro held Rubin in criminal contempt 
and sentenced him to 30 days. Fully pre- 
pared, with underwear and shaving kit 
stuffed in his briefcase. Rubin last week 
heard Shapiro pack him off to jail. Un- 
daunted, the lawyer arranged for a habeas 
corpus petition to be filed with the Florida 
Supreme Court, Shortly thereafter, he was 
released on his own recognizance. 
Rubin’s dilemma has dogged lawyers 





Ellis Rubin during brief jail stay: a question of alibi ethics 








stand mute while the defendant narrates his 
story unaided, a solution rejected by the 
A.B.A. but permitted in some states. For the 
lawyer who decides to part from a client, 
says Hofstra Law Professor Monroe Freed- 
man, “the point of no return is when you are 
SO close to trial that the judge is not going to 
grant a motion to withdraw.” That was Ru- 
bin’s plight when, on the eve of Sanborn’s 
trial, he learned what he calls a “new ver- 
sion of what happened.” 

Although the irresolvable nature of 
Rubin's conflict elicits sympathy in the le- 
gal community, some colleagues fault the 
Miami lawyer for what they regard as his 
Strident insistence on pulling out of the 
case and disobeying judges. William 
. Surowiec, one of Sanborn’s previ- 
© Ous lawyers, wonders if the courts 
= could have taken any other posi- 
tion. “What if a person, in an ef- 
fort to continuously avoid going 
on trial when the trial date ap- 
proaches, puts the lawyer in this 
Situation?” he asks. “You would 
have a defendant who could ma- 
nipulate the system by doing this 
to one attorney after another.” 
Henry Harnage, president of the 
Dade County Bar Association, 
stresses the importance of follow- 
ing judicial marching orders. Says 
he: “It’s a lawyer’s duty to act in 
accordance with the rule of law as 
pronounced by the courts. Other- 
wise, we would have anarchy.” 

Rubin remains defiant. 
“When enough lawyers begin 
withdrawing from cases instead 
of promoting falsity, perjury and 
fraud,” he says, “the sooner faith 
in the criminal-justice system 
will begin to be restored.” Rubin, 
61, has never shied from contro- 
versy. In 1977 he made headlines 
when he unsuccessfully sought to 








up Judge Shapiro. The court ac- 
knowledged the “serious dilem- 
ma” posed by Rubin’s responsibility to his 
client and his conflicting duty to protect 
the integrity of the judicial system. But it 
agreed with Shapiro’s decision not to let 
Rubin walk away from the case. Its pro- 
posed solution: Rubin could allow the 
“defendant to take the stand and deliver 
his statement in narrative form,” decline 
to “elicit the perjurious testimony by ques- 
tioning,” and refuse to “argue the false 
testimony during closing argument.” Fol- 
lowing these guidelines. the court assured 
Rubin, would fulfill his ethical obligations 
while giving his client all the effective as- 
sistance to which he was entitled. 
Unpersuaded, Rubin continued to re- 
sist defending Sanborn. “To order any at- 
torney to sit and watch with apparent ap- 
proval while his client commits forbidden 
acts to a jury does nothing less than order 
the lawyer to be a knowing instrument of 
totally unethical and dishonest conduct.” 
he protested. “Silence here is participa- 








“Silence here... is cooperation with evil.” 


and courts since the beginnings of the le- 
gal profession. “It is an unchallenged rule 
of professional ethics that a lawyer may 
not put on a witness who he knows is go- 
ing to lie,” explains Law Professor Phillip 
Johnson of the University of California. 
Berkeley. When the lying witness is the 
attorney’s own client, however, the rule 
runs smack into another fundamental 
ethical rule—a lawyer's obligation to pro- 
tect the confidentiality of his client’s con- 
versations. Legal scholars have tilted 
back and forth over the issue. The cur- 
rently prevailing view, endorsed by the 
American Bar Association. argues that 
the attorney should be required to blow 
the whistle on the client if he cannot per- 
suade him to tell the truth. 

Typically, a lawyer will attempt to drop 
the client, as Rubin did. Sometimes the law- 
yer may warn the judge outright of the per- 
jury. A third alternative is the one suggested 
to Rubin by the Florida appeals court: to 





have a jury acquit Teenage Killer 
Ronald Zamora on the ground 
that “subliminal TV intoxication” had di- 
minished his client's sense of right and 
wrong. He has defended Watergate bur- 
glars, championed Cuban refugee causes 
and in 1978 even staved off a disbarment 
move for allegedly neglecting several cli- 
ents’ cases. Now his license to practice 
may be at risk again 

His former client, meanwhile, may 
have plenty of time to ponder what might 
have been the wisest trial Strategy. Earlier 
this year, Sanborn was convicted and sen- 
tenced to life, after a fifth court-appointed 
attorney put him on the stand to testify 
that he was not the man the victim’s 
mother had seen at the murder scene. San- 
born’s fate will strike many legal observ- 
ers as unsurprising. Says Berkeley’s John- 
son: “A defendant who cannot convince 
his own attorney is unlikely to be a very 
persuasive witness.” — By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Charles Pelton/San Francisco and 
Andy Taylor/Miami 
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Find out how good 


business travel can be. 


| SCR ERS one cr gene soho ee 
aie rans 


BUSINESS TRAVEL 
LIKE NOBODY ELSE’S 
BUSINESS. We're going 
to show you a spirit and 
vitality never before seen in 
business travel. Get off to a 
flying start with TWA’s Airport Express” service: 
advance boarding passes, speedy check-in, and 








TWA = 
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THE BEST BUSINESS SEAT IN THE 
SKY. Only TWA offers Business Class service 


on every widebody across the 
Atlantic and across America. 
And on our747s Business Class | 
travelers can find them- 5 
selves sitting in the lap of 
luxury in our spacious 








priority baggage handling, for First 


Class and Business Class passengers. ee Aa 


TWA WILL WINE 
YOU AND DINE 
YOU. Sip a glass of 
vintage wine as you 
enjoy one of our many 
appetizing entrees available from 


['WA’s full menu selection. 


FIND OUT ABOUT 

FIRST CLASS COMFORT, 

Only TWA offers First Class 
passengers this specially 

designed plush Sleeper-Seat 

on every one of our 

widebody flights. 
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| Riley lang | Only TWA offers the opportunity to 
: oe - * 


ee - | earma free trip for 


TODAY’S TWA. FIND OUT HOW GOOD WE REALLY ARE. 
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A ChernobylI-Proof Reactor? 


Scientists say new designs could make nuclear power safer 





© commercial nuclear reactors have 

been ordered in the U.S. since 1978, a 
year before the Three Mile Island acci- 
dent. In the aftermath of Chernobyl, 
moreover, the prospects for nuclear ener- 
gy have become even bleaker. And yet, 
say many experts, there is no long-range 
alternative. The oil crisis has receded but 
is likely to become a problem again within 
decades, Coal is still plentiful, but its con- 
sequences—air pollution, acid rain and 
the threat of global warming caused by 
the greenhouse effect—will limit its use. 
“I'm very concerned about our energy fu- 
ture,” says Lyle Wilcox, the Department 
of Energy’s Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Nuclear Reactor Research. Without 
nuclear energy, he claims, “we're left to 
burning up our national resources.” 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
is already looking toward a new genera- 
tion of safer reactors, Last week, after two 
years of study, it published a report that 
includes its first guidelines for advanced 
reactor designs. Though fairly general, 
calling for “highly reliable and less com- 
plex shutdown and decay heat removal 
systems” and for “designs that minimize 
the potential for severe accidents,” the 
implication is specific. Says Commission 
Chairman Lando Zech: “We should al- 
ways be focusing on safety.” 

In fact, several better designs already 
exist, all of them much less susceptible to 
disaster than the conventional light-water 
reactors currently in use in the U.S. But 
according to M.I.T. Nuclear Engineer 
Lawrence Lidsky, a consultant on the 
NRC study, only one of these is truly disas- 
ter-proof: the modular high-temperature 
gas reactor, a prototype of which has al- 
ready successfully been tested in West 
Germany. If anything goes wrong, says 
Lidsky, the MHTGR simply cools down, 
without releasing any radiation. “It elimi- 
nates the accident of greatest concern,” 
agrees Alan Crane, senior associate al the 
Office of Technology Assessment and 
co-author of Nuclear Power in an Age of 
Uncertainty. 

When a nuclear reactor is running, 
its heat comes from the fissioning, or 
splitting, of the nuclei of uranium or plu- 
tonium atoms. These nuclei break apart 
when bombarded by neutrons, uncharged 
subatomic particles that are initially pro- 
vided by a reactor ignition device. The 
shattered nuclei release energy and emit 
more neutrons. When uranium atoms are 
packed closely together, however, as they 
are in power-plant fuel rods, the neutrons 
emitted by the splitting nuclei break up 
other nearby nuclei. Each shattered nu- 
cleus contributes more neutrons and heat 
to what has now become a chain reaction, 








and the heat is used to produce steam that 
drives the electrical generators. 

As long as a coolant (water in-most re- 
actors) keeps flowing around the reactor 
core, it carries heat away, and the tem- 
perature stays under control. If the cool- 
ant is lost, the core begins to overheat, like 
a car with a broken radiator. The chain 
reaction promptly ceases because rising 
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temperatures cause the fuel to expand, 
which increases the distances between in- 
dividual atoms and makes it less likely 
that the neutrons emitted by one will hit 
the nucleus of another. But the spontane- 
ous radioactive decay of nuclei goes on. 
The uncooled reactor core could eventual- 
ly get hot enough to melt through its cas- 
ing and the surrounding building, causing 
fires that loft radioactive material into 
the atmosphere. Under the worst circum- 
stances, the core melts through the earth 
and in a “China Syndrome” reaches the 
underground water table and triggers the 
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further release of radioactive particles. 

In an effort to minimize the chances | 
for such disasters, Sweden is developing 
the PIUS (for Process Inherent Ultimately | 
Safe) reactor, which is immersed in a 
giant pool of water. If the primary cooling 
system on PIUS fails, pool water floods and 
cools the core. A reactor being developed 
by General Electric, Rockwell Interna- 
tional and Argonne National Laboratory 
is cooled directly by submersion in a pool, 
except that the liquid is molten sodium, 
which can absorb far more heat than can 
water before boiling away. Still, should 
some accident—an earthquake, for exam- 
ple—empty the pool, these reactors could 
conceivably melt. 

The MHTGR, in contrast, has no safety 
cooling system at all; the helium gas flow- 
ing through its core merely carries away 
heat to power electric generators. The re- 
actor itself can never get hot enough to 
melt down. In the MHTGR, bits of uranium 
fuel are encapsulated in tiny grains made 
of carbon and silicon compounds. The 
fuel particles, which are embedded in 
racquetball-size “pebbles” of graphite, 
will remain intact up to 3600°F. But the 
configuration of the core and the reactor’s 
size (it generates only 80 megawatts of 
power, compared with 1,000 megawatts 
for large conventional reactors) ensure 
that temperatures never rise above 
2900°F. The MHTGR has another advan- 
tage, says Lidsky: its principal compo- 
nents could be mass-produced. Utilities 
could combine the outputs of several sepa- | 
rate 80-megawatt modules to make one 
large plant. 

With a concentrated effort, Lidsky ar- 
gues, the MHTGR could be on-line in the 
USS. by 1996. He has received some sup- 
port from an unexpected source: the 
Union of Concerned Scientists, which 
is generally opposed to nuclear energy. 
Robert Pollard, a nuclear engineer and 
U.CS. spokesman who has urged the 
shutdown of all U.S. nuclear plants, says 
that the MHTGR is a “much better idea 
than current reactors. It’s basically a 
much slower-acting machine.” 

The US has already had a bit of 
experience with gas reactors. Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. successfully tested a 
40-megawatt experimental version from 
1967 to 1974. However, the Fort St. Vrain 
plant, 35 miles north of Denver, has had 
one breakdown after another during the 
decade since it began operation. But 
Lidsky points out that the plant is so big— 
330 megawatts—that it needs as complex 
a cooling system as conventional plants. 
The reactor’s large size, he says, has 
caused most of the trouble. 

“What is needed,” Lidsky concludes, “is 
a reactor that Dan Rather can shoot with a 
bazooka on-camera, and it shuts down with- 
out releasing radioactivity. That is what the 
MHTGR is.” By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/Washington and 
William Sonzski/Boston 
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thick stabilizers as the standard sport suspension pins you to the road. Inside: available features 
like reclining cloth bucket seats, a console sporting automatic overdrive, the soft pulse of a tach. 
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Everything but an exotic nameplate and an exclusive price tag. $11,950.* Celebrity Eurosport. 
Don't settle for your typical family sedan. Move into more. For less than you'd expect. 











*Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price including dealer prep. Tax, license, destination charges and other optional equipment additional. 
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The AT&T MERLIN’ System, America’s favorite small business phone, 
can cost you less than you think. 


@ If your business has been bitten by bad phones, you're probably 
ready for the MERLIN Communications System. It offers all of today’s 
standard features—speed dialing, conference calling, an intercom. Plus 
it lets you add extra features (or extra telephones) as your business 
needs change. Which means the MERLIN System is totally adaptable. 
And it’ also totally affordable, thanks to AT&T's Push-Button Savings 
Plan. Call AT&T's Small Business Connection (1 800 247-7000) for 
more information about financing the MERLIN System. Perhaps the 
ultimate telephone for today’s dog-eat-dog world. 
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Donating Blood for Yourself 





nyone facing major surgery has reason 
to be fearful. In recent years that fear 
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fying complication: contracting acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome from a blood 
transfusion. Since 1981, 414 Americans 
| have developed the deadly disease after re- 
ceiving contaminated blood. The intro- 
duction last year of screening tests for AIDS 
antibodies has made the nation’s blood 
supply much safer, but it has not complete- 
ly eliminated the risk. Thus last week a 


cials met at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md., to discuss what 
more could be done to ensure the safety of 
transfusions. Among the experts’ conclu- 
sions: that patients facing surgery should, 
whenever possible, prepare by making au- 
tologous donations—stock piling their own 
blood for use when they need it. “If you 
have an operation scheduled,” says the 
panel chairman, Dr. Thomas Chalmers of 
Mount Sinai Medical Center in Manhat- 
tan, “it’s much better to get your own 
blood.” 

The threat of AIDS is not the only ar- 
gument for autologous donation. “We 
would have endorsed this even if the AIDS 
problem had never come along,” says 
Chalmers. Patients receiving blood other 
than their own run the risk of allergic re- 
actions and the possibility of complica- 
tions due to errors in matching blood type. 
Hepatitis is an even greater danger. Al- 
though blood is screened for hepatitis, one 
type known as non-A, non-B hepatitis 
cannot be readily detected. In some urban 
areas, it strikes 7% to 10% of patients 
receiving blood transfusions. 

Still, despite the boost given to autolo- 
gous donation when President Reagan 


has been magnified by the threat ofa terri- | 


panel of 13 doctors and blood-bank offi- 


An NIH panel suggests a method of safer transfusions 





Making an autologous deposit in California 
Officials worry about stockpiling. 





mentioned it during a recent interview, 
the panel did not look kindly on its use 
by people who simply wish to stockpile 
their blood for a rainy day. The practice, 
which is made available by a host of new 
commercial blood banks, might threaten 
the supply of blood available to the gener- 
| al public. This concerns the American 
Red Cross. “The present system provides 
| the opportunity for individuals who are 
healthy to provide blood for individuals 
who are sick,” says Red Cross Vice Presi- 
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| adapted for use on a mass basis. In two 





dent Gerald Sandler. If too many people 

reserve blood for their own use, he warns, 
“we will have fragmented an American 
institution that has been very beneficial.” 

NIH panel members emphasized that 
the risk of contracting an AIDS infection 
from donor blood is quite remote. “You 
have a greater chance of dying from the 
anesthesia,” noted Dr. Richard Aster of 
the Blood Center of Southeastern Wiscon- 
sin. Stanford University Statistician Lin- 
coln Moses estimated that about 120 
AIDS-infected samples slip into the blood 
supply each year, out of a total of 12 mil- 
lion units donated. Since each pint donat- 
ed can be split among two or three recipi- 
ents, as many as 360 people could receive 
AIDS-infected blood each year, though 
how many will develop the disease is un- 
known. The main reason for the slipups, 
explains Chalmers, is that the existing 
blood-screening test detects antibodies to 
the AIDS virus rather than the virus itself. 
Since someone infected with the AIDS vi- 
rus may take several weeks to develop 
antibodies, he says, “there is a dangerous 
window of time” when the test will fail to 
detect infection. 

Given the limits of the test, the panel 
urged further steps to discourage the dona- 
tion of blood by those at risk for ALDS. The 
group also recommended that blood banks 
notify donors whose blood tests yield am- 
biguous results. Says Chalmers; “They 
should be told that they probably don’t 
have the AIDS virus, but to be safe, they'd 
better not donate blood.” At present, only 
those whose AIDS test is clearly positive are 
notified. Most important, the panel called 
for continued efforts to develop more pre- 
cise blood-screening tests. Such tests, says 
NIH Administrator Luiz Barbosa, are al- 
ready in the pipeline, but they must be 








years, he predicts, “we will havea very sen- 
sitive test.” — By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New York and 
Dick Thompson/Washington | 











Milestones 





BORN. To Goldie Hawn, 40, saucer-eyed ac- 
tress (Private Benjamin, Wildcats); and 
Actor Kurt Russell, 35 (Si/kwood, Escape 
Jrom New York); their first child, a boy; in 
Los Angeles. Name: Wyatt Russell. 


ARRESTED. Boy George (real name: 


for questioning about alleged drug of- 
fenses; in Essex, England. He had been 
recovering at a clinic from a $1,200-a-day 
heroin habit. 


DIED. Le Duan, 78, secretary-general of Viet 
Nam’s Communist Party and a loyal aide 
of Leader Ho Chi Minh’s in his country’s 
wars, first against France and then against 
the U.S.; ofa kidney ailment; in Hanoi. Re- 
clusive and seemingly bland, he was re- 





George O'Dowd), 25, flamboyant singer; | 


garded as Hanoi’s chief political strategist 
during the Viet Nam War; his specialty 
was organizing civilian populations for rev- 
olutionary warfare. Imprisoned by the 
French before and during World War II, 
he rose through party ranks, and after the 
1954 Geneva Conference that partitioned 
Viet Nam, he continued to press for reuni- 
fication of the country under total Commu- 
nist control. After Ho’s death in 1969, Le 
Duan (pronounced Lay Zwan) became a 
dominant figure in the Hanoi Politburo’s 
collective leadership. Although responsible 
for the brutally enforced collectivization of 
North Viet Nam’s agriculture, in recent 
years, as an elder statesman, he apparently 
favored the use of economic incentives as a 
way to stimulate the country’s hopelessly 
| laggard economy. 








DIED. Jagjivan Ram, 78, leader of India’s 
125 million untouchables; of respiratory 
failure; in New Delhi. Unlike most mem- 
bers of his lowly caste, he was born to an 
affluent farming family and earned a uni- 
versity degree in science. An ally of Mo- 
handas Gandhi's in India’s fight for inde- 
pendence from Britain, he held key posts 
in successive governments, including De- 
fense Minister during India’s 1971 war 
with Pakistan, until 1977, when Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi called for free 
elections. Ram then formed the Congress 
for Democracy Party and was a main con- 
tender to become Prime Minister. He lost 
to Morarji Desai, subsequently served as 
Deputy Prime Minister, and later formed 
yet another party of which he was sole 
representative in Parliament 
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Putting On the Ritz at the Y 





Sleek new centers have private operators hopping mad 


he gleaming red brick and glass build- 

ing on Rhode Island Avenue in 
Washington is a temple to physical per- 
fection, boasting steam rooms and whirl- 
pool baths, mirrored exercise rooms and 
an equipment-packed Nautilus center, 
tanning beds and a pro shop. The most 
striking feature: a row of street-level win- 
dows that floods the pool area with natu- 
ral light and forms a balcony from which 
passersby can view the lobbyists, lawyers 
and other upwardly mobile types who 
swarm the waters every morning, noon 
and evening. The capital's toniest private 
health club? Hardly. This is the National 
Y—-yes, that’s right—a YMCA. 

The Washington center is no aberra- 
tion. In cities and suburbs across the 
country, the Y is shedding its image of 
serviceable shabbiness and putting up 
gleaming facilities that rival the ritziest of 
private clubs. A $1.4 million center fea- 
turing a complete Nautilus circuit began 
operating a year ago in Chesapeake, Va. 
This fall a 110,000-sq.-ft. Y will open in 
the most prestigious area of downtown 
Los Angeles. Among its attractions: a 
large pool, indoor running track and six 
racquetball and handball courts. “It’s the 
poshest athletic club ever built in South- 
ern California,” says Michael Talla, own- 
er of eight Sports Connection clubs 
around Los Angeles. 

The Y’s newfound glitter has Talla 
and other commercial operators more 
than a little exercised. They accuse the 
YMCAs of muscling in on the upscale 
market; Y, they complain, now stands for 
yuppie. “We created the business for the 
upper- and middle-class people they 
weren't catering to,’ declares Talla. 
“Now they're building these monster 
clubs everywhere.” What has the private 
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operators hopping mad is the YMCA’s tax- 
exempt status as a charitable organiza- 
tion. That means low overhead and al- 
lows the nonprofit Ys to offer affluent 
members of society lower rates than 
do commercial clubs. Why pay $960 a 
year for the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
when the new downtown Y costs only 
$390? Private owners argue that the up- 
scale YMCAs are driving taxpaying clubs 
out of business. “This is unfair competi- 
tion,” charges Allen Grief of U.S. Health 
Inc., a Washington-based firm that man- 
ages the Holiday Spa chain. 

Aggrieved operators have mounted a 
vigorous campaign to strip the luxurious 
YMCAs of their tax exemption. Industry 
representatives hope to testify this fall be- 
fore a House Ways and Means subcom- 
mittee that is examining the competition 
problems faced by small businesses. 
Meanwhile, athletic-club owners are fil- 
ing lawsuits to revoke the Y’s tax-free sta- 
tus locally. Such a move has already 
proved successful in Portland, Ore., where 
the Metro Center Y has been assessed 
$1.2 million in property taxes (now on ap- 
peal). Suits are being contemplated for 
several other cities as well, and in Moline 
and Rock Island, Ill., county officials de- 
cided to put the local Ys on the tax rolls 
without even the prompting of a court 
fight. 
YMCA Officials bristle at owners’ 
charges. Since its establishment in the 
USS. in 1851, they contend, the Y has been 
dedicated to the spiritual, mental and 
physical health of the entire community. 
If fancy facilities bring in more wealthy 
members, well and good. Their dues help 
support activities for the less privileged. 
Notes Celeste Wroblewski, spokeswoman 
for YMCA of the U.S.A., the Chicago head- 
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quarters of the more than 2,000 branch 
organization: “Collectively, Ys are the na- 
tion’s largest provider of child care; 71% 
of the youngsters come from families with 
incomes of less than $25,000.” 

At the National Y in Washington, the 
steep annual fees ($473 to $807) paid 
by 80% of clients finance vans that ferry in 
members of less posh local branches. In 
Virginia, the three Tidewater Ys teach all 
the fifth-graders of Chesapeake to swim. 
They also have aquatics classes for the 
physically impaired and aerobics classes 
for the mentally handicapped. The fitness 
programs help cover the cost of such 
services, 

YMCA Officials dismiss charges that 
they are crowding private gyms. Commer- 
cial operators, says John Ouellet, president 
of the Los Angeles YMCA, would no doubt 
prefer the Y to “put up a building as dilapi- 
dated as the one we tore down.” When pri- 
vate clubs fail, he contends, the reason is 
often poor management, not competition 
from a well-equipped Y. If anyone is en- 
croaching, say YMCA officials, it is 
the private operators. The Y has been tout- 
ing fitness for more than a century. De- 
clares Thomas Hargrave Jr., president of 
the Washington YMCA: “We started 
the health-and-fitness business, and we in- 
tend to keep it.” — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Bill Hackman/Los Angeles and 
Bambang Harymurti/Washington 


New on the Menu 


Chains offer nutrition lists 








ast-food junkies can pick up their or- 

ders within minutes, but finding out 
what they are actually eating usually in- 
volves a correspondence with company 
headquarters. Last week, though, five ma- 
jor chains bowed to longtime demands 
from consumer groups and more recent 
pressure from the attorney generals of 
New York, California and Texas for on- 
site fast-food labeling. McDonald’s, Bur- 
ger King, Wendy’s, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken and Jack in the Box confirmed 
that listings of ingredients and nutritional 
content of all menu items will soon be 
available at numerous outlets. 

Critics, however, remain unsatisfied. 
Several consumer groups want detailed 
nutritional labeling on individual food 
wrappers, and last year petitioned both the 
FDA and the Department of Agriculture. 
“There are important health reasons why 
it should be right on the label,” declares 
Mitch Zeller of the Washington-based 
Center for Science in the Public Interest. 
For example, some people may be allergic 
to ingredients in fast foods. Stricter label- 
ing, however, is only a small step to better 
health. As long as people enjoy the taste of 
big burgers, French fries and milk 
shakes—high fat, high salt, high calories 
and all—the fast-food fix will prevail. 
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Art & Design 





Gleams from a Gorgeous Twilight 





Until the last decade or so, turn-of-the- 
century Vienna was neglected by serious 
historians of architecture and art, consid- 
ered somewhere between unfashionable 
and taboo. The architecture of Josef Hoff- 
mann and Otto Wagner and the paintings 
of Gustav Klimt were camp curiosities at 
best—parochial, high-strung, dead-end di- 
gressions. Today, however, a kind of Vien- 
nese revival is under way. Prominent de- 
signers and architects are producing 
furniture and buildings distinctly reminis- 





Neither as chic as Paris nor as intriguingly edgy as Budapest, the Vienna 





Two exhibitions brilliantly evoke turn-of-the-century Vienna 


In New York: Gemiitlich Radicals 


cent of Hoffmann, Wagner and Adolf 
Loos. Every second book jacket, it seems, 
has a thick, angular sans serif typeface de- 
rived from the Wiener Werkstitte. the 
seminal crafts collaborative established in 
the city in 1903. Nearly the whole crop of 
high-design coffee services and teapots 
marketed since 1980 seems to have been 
plucked from an avant-garde Viennese 
workshop sometime before 1910. 

Now, with the opening of “Vienna 
1900: Art, Architecture and Design,” a 





[ Poster for pictures at an exhibition, Loos’ lithe café chair, an unfussy Hoffmann samovar and a full-scale replica of a telegraph-office facade 


of today is a cozy and polished metropolis. But at the 
beginning of the 20th century, Vienna was chockablock with giants of the age: Freud and Wittgenstein, Mahler, Berg and 
Schoenberg, Klimt, Schiele, Kokoschka, Hoffmann, 
architect manqué. Old cultural dogmas had been dis 
intellectuals all over Europe shared a sense of being 
behaved traditionalism and liberated modernism— 


Right now, on each side of the Atlantic, that singular, 


Wagner and Loos—as well as the young Adolf Hitler, a desperate artist- | 
credited, new doctrines not yet entrenched. Imminence was all. Artists and 
on the very cusp—between a smug century and a mad one, between well- 
but nowhere was the sense more highly refined than in hothouse Vienna. 
overwrought time and place is evoked in two remarka ble museum shows. 


| are products of the modern sensibility. 





dense display of objects at New York 
City’s Museum of Modern Art, the revised 
revisionism is official: the arts and crafts 
of early 20th century Vienna may have 
been idiosyncratic and lush, but they 


MOMA’s entire ground floor has been giv- 
€n over to the exhibit, which consists of 
700 works produced between 1898 and 
1918. The show, which derives from more 
expansive exhibits seen in Vienna and 
Paris over the past two years, will be on 
view until Oct. 21, 

In the eerie, gorgeous twilight be- 
tween empire and dissolution, the city’s | 
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radical young artists and architects broke 
from the local academy, named them- 
selves Secessionists and established their 
own countersalon in 1897. They called 
their journal Ver Sacrum (Sacred Spring) 
and practiced, as a matter of principle, a 
manic cross-fertilization. With Klimt, art 
became overtly decorative, gold-inlaid 
portraits masquerading as rich bijoux; 
with Hoffmann and his Wiener 
Werkstatte collaborator Koloman Moser, 
| bowls and chairs aspired to art. It was a 
feverish, unresolved time, and the Vien- 
nese fin-de-siécle impulse was to savor the 
exquisitely confused cultural moment. 

In design and architecture, however. 
there was a strangely short period of clar- 
ity and balance just after the century 
turned, an aesthetic blip that coincided 
with the fruitful first few years of the 
Werkstatte. Hoffmann, Moser and _ its 
other founders, repelled by the residual 
fairy-tale flourishes of aging Jugendstil 
| (literally, Youth Style, the German Art 
| Nouveau), sloughed off applied ornament 
and embraced elemental geometries—the 
right angle, the circle, the sphere. In his 
thoughtful, gracefully written catalog for 
MOMA, Adjunct Curator Kirk Varnadoe 
says that Moser and Hoffmann were out 
“to recover richness from reduction.” The 
result, briefly, was a deluxe austerity, fur- 
niture and objects Stripped down and 
spare but still eager to delight. Only in Vi- 
enna: gemiitlich modernism 

Many of the great chairs of the era 
were designed for cafés, only natural in an 
urban subculture of coffeehouse-and-cab- 
aret cosmopolites. Adolf Loos’ lithe, sen- 
sual sidechair for his Café Museum (1899) 
makes its Thonet bentwood forebears 
look dowdy by comparison. Loos’ nemesis 
Hoffmann, though, was the absolute mas- 
ter of furniture and domestic objects. No 
one has designed handsomer Seating in 
the 20th century. His best-known and 
most widely copied chair was designed for 
the Kabarett Fledermaus (1907), a club 
by and for the avant-garde. The regularity 
of its limbs and parts is strict, but as with 
all the best Wiener Werkstiatte work, se- 
verity is not carried too far. Six wood 
spheres, billiard ball-size, tucked under 
each arm and atop each leg, area perfect 
ornamental gesture, precise and ma- 
chined but irrational and gay. 

By the end of the century’s opening 
decade, alas, Hoffmann and some 
Werkstatte colleagues were retreating 
into florid ornamental appliqué and com- 
fortable Sacher-torte treacliness. Sharp 
geometry had only been a phase. At 
MOMA, a painted silver box (1910) is hard- 
ly recognizable as Hoffmann’s work. In 
Viennese design, the purifying fin-de- 
siécle rebellion had taken place later and 
then ended earlier than anywhere else in 
Europe. 

In architecture, the relative gifts of 
Hoffmann and Loos were reversed, Hoff- 
mann seemed to lack a coherent, full-bod- 
ied vision: his designs were never more 
than the sum of their odd and luscious de- 
tails. His best buildings, like the Purkers- 
dorf Sanatorium (1904-08), stick rather | 








intently to a naked neoclassicism. His 
supposed apotheosis, the Palais Stoclet 
(1905-11), is handsome in elevation but 
ponderously classical in plan and, in all, 
fussy and overrich. Loos used lavish mate- 
rials too, but with a redeeming simplicity. 
He was a hard-liner about tarting up 
fagades: “Ornament equals crime,” he 
wrote. And though Loos’ polemical cele- 
bration of yeoman-like unoriginality was 
a bit disingenuous, his own architecture— 
as in the controversial Goldman & Sa- 
latsch building—was indeed relaxed. re- 
strained, simple-seeming. 


Klimt's extravagant, ambiguous Judith / 
Gold-inlaid portraits masquerade as bijoux. 








Wagner's banking hall: a space exuberantly of its age by the first great modernist 








But the most significant architect was 
an apostate from the older generation. 
Otto Wagner was, surely, the world’s first 
great modernist. The MOMA show in- 
cludes a fine display of his masterpiece, 
the steel-and-glass interior of the Postal 
Savings Bank (1904-06). It was an archi- 
tectural space exuberantly of its age, right 
on the boundary between the classicized 
past and the industrialized future. 

Just as the architects’ and designers’ 
pioneering zeal seemed to give out, the 
enfants terribles Egon Schiele and Os- 
kar Kokoschka (see following story) had 
their first shows of paintings in Vienna 
Their intense, expressionist works did 
not flirt, like Klimt’s gilded sultanic pic- 
tures, with bourgeois prettiness and 
what the catalog calls “proto-psychedel- 
ic sweetness.” Schiele, who died young 
(in 1918, along with Moser, Wagner and 
Klimt), has been the subject of more 
passionate popularity than Kokoschka 
over the years: his images were the 
more earnestly pained and ugly. As 
Varnadoe writes, Viennese arts had lost 
their capacity for compromise between 
“the giddy and the sullen.” 

A strong curatorial case can be made 
for ending the story in 1918. It is too bad, 
however, that the MOMA show, unlike its 
Vienna and Paris predecessors, omits all 
but a bit of political context. There is 
scant reference, for example, to the trou- 
bling de facto alliance between the Seces- 
sionist aesthetes and Vienna’s populist 
right against late 19th century liberalism, 
or to the right-wing regime that ran the 
city during the Werkstatte’s glory days, or 
to the unpleasant fact that the bank Wag- 
ner designed was established as an alter- 
native to the “Jewish banks.” By remain- 
ing ahistorical, MOMA has abetted a kind 
of pernicious boutiquism: as beautiful as 
the wallets and postcards and fabrics and 
jewelry are, the show occasionally takes 
on the knickknacky aspect of an upscale 
mall. The distinction between museum 
shop and museum exhibit has seldom 
been blurrier. 

Astute museumgoers will supply the 
missing history for themselves, And per- 
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haps on their own they will also draw the 
tempting parallels between Vienna’s fin- 
de-siécle and today’s end-of-the-century 
ferment. Sometimes the connections are 
plain: a brooding eroticism pervaded Vi- 
ennese art, and today in Manhattan, a 
well-attended theater piece called Vien- 
na: Lusthaus is heavy with that musky re- 
tro scent of doom and libido. The hand- 
some stripped classicism of Loos and 
Wagner has clear echoes in the architec- 
ture of Michael Graves, Andres Duany 





The initials “OK,” like a brusque 
mark of approval, are scrawled in the cor- 
ners of a few of the best paintings of our 
century. They belonged to Oskar Ko- 
koschka (1886-1980), the visionary Aus- 
trian painter whose career spanned seven 
decades and not a few places of exile. 
Born in the world of the Emperor Franz 
Josef, he died in that of Reagan and 
Thatcher, just before the expressionist re- 
| yival of the *80s took hold. Recent 
years have seen major shows of such 
expressionist masters as Ludwig 
Kirchner and Max Beckmann, and 
now the 100th anniversary of O.K.’s 
birth is marked by a retrospective at 
London's Tate Gallery. (The exhibi- 
tion runs through Aug. 10, and will 
go to Zurich in the fall and New 
York City in the winter.) Compris- 
ing 241 paintings and drawings, 
with prints and assorted memorabil- 
ia, this will be remembered as the 
definitive Kokoschka show. The 
man it reveals, in his waxing and 
waning powers, his conflicts, in- 
sights and gifts of draftsmanship, 
appears as one of the most absorbing 
creatures of old modernism. 

Some artists have a flair for cre- 
ating maestrohood from a succes- 
sion of scandals; Kokoschka was 
one. Almost from the moment he 
left art school he assumed center 
stage in the Viennese avant-garde, 
enacting its fixations on love and 
death, abandonment and deviancy. 
Painting apart, he worked hard to 
earn his nickname “der Tolle” (the 
crazy man). George Grosz remem- 
bered him at a ball in Berlin, gnaw- 
ing on the fresh and bloody bone of 
an ox. He sometimes hid among the 
waxworks of criminals in the cham- 
ber of horrors of the Berlin Panopti- 
kum, and sprang out with a howl to 
| frighten the visitors. These early “hap- 
penings” (artist as cannibal, artist as 
criminal) were subtexts to the main 
theme of artist as primitive, untrammeled 
by conventions of any kind. O.K.’s letters 
were full of nostalgia for the innocence 
and vitality he felt had been lost to Eu- 
rope under the crust of bourgeois subli- 
mation. As an expressionist, he was one 
of the last children of Rousseau, and he 
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and Mark Mack. Today as then, the hip 
bourgeoisie is overeager to embrace brat- 
ty, nihilistic expressionist painters. If the 
confident, public-works liberalism of the 
1960s is our version of Vienna’s 19th cen- 
tury Ringstrasse urban renewal, then 
Reagan is our reassuring figurehead 
Franz Josef. The Wiener Werkstatte? The 
firm of Swid Powell, for whom the most 
prominent architects design tableware. 
Turn-of-the-century Viennese could feel 
cataclysm coming—and in retrospect, the 





In London: A Visionary Maestro 


idealized the noble savage within himself. 

That this savage was the cultural arti- 
fact of the middle classes whose values he 
longed to escape was no mean irony. Ko- 
koschka’s shenanigans failed to throw the 
burghers into the turmoil he hoped for, 
but they made an indelible impression on 
his friends, a circle that included the sati- 
rist Karl Kraus, the architect Adolf Loos 
and a galaxy of painters from Gustav 





Kokoschka’s Portrait of a “Degenerate Artist,"1937 


Klimt to Wassily Kandinsky. His most 
eccentric episode was that of the doll. In 
the spring of 1912 he fell violently in love 
with Alma Mahler, widow of the compos- 
er and a pretentious man-eater. Their af- 
fair lasted three years, and she dumped 
him in favor of the architect Walter Gro- 
pius soon after Kokoschka enlisted in the 
imperial dragoons to fight in the first 
World War. This, combined with the hor- 
rors of the trenches and the shock of being 
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anonymous presence of young Hitler 
makes that last-waltz skittishness seem 
almost operatically prescient. Today the 
moment-by-moment potential for nuclear 
war supplies the apocalyptic undercur- 
rent. In both eras, the ambitions of archi- 
tects and artists seem rather diminished, 
their work purely picturesque or else 
merely solipsistic. Now as then, people 
dress beautifully, live elegantly, party 
madly, and wonder with a sly smile about 
the end of the world. —By Kurt Andersen 











shot and bayoneted nearly to death, drove 
O.K. over the brink. He had a Munich 
dollmaker construct a soft, life-size, red- 
haired effigy of his former lover, fetishisti- 
cally complete in every anatomical detail. 
The doll shared his bed and during the 
day he would dress it up and take it out. In 
Self-Portrait with Doll, 1920-21, Kokosch- 
ka is seen pointing with a woebegone ex- 
pression at its sexual parts, presumably to 
indicate a cooling of the one-sided affair. 
Eventually, after he and some friends got 
drunk, he “murdered” the doll and flung 
it on a garbage truck in Dresden: the 
dumper dumped. 

In point of fact, the image of Ko- 
koschka as a prophet martyred by 
the middle-class audience of Vienna 
and Berlin was far from the truth, 
despite the zeal with which he curat- 
ed it. Kokoschka could rarely miss 
an opportunity to present himself in 
heroic silhouette on the barricades 
of culture. Thus, as Peter Vergo and 
Yvonne Modlin show in their cata- 
log essay on O.K.’s work as a play- 
wright, his own story of the first per- 
formance of his expressionist drama 
Murderer Hope of Women in Vienna 
in 1909 was fiction. In his 1971 
memoirs he described a screaming 
audience, “foot-stamping, brawling 
and chair-brandishing,” an impend- 
ing fire, a riot of Balkan soldiers, his 
own near arrest and a chorus of sav- 
age reviews. Actually, the Viennese 
newspapers of the day reported 
amused theatergoers taking the play 
“as a piece of fun, with sympathetic 
good humor.” 

It is unlikely, however, that his 
Austrian sitters took their portraits 
the same way. There is still some- 
thing disquieting about their effigies, 
pinned on the dark canvas in those 
peculiar scratchy tones, the flesh iri- 
descent and yet as musty as a dead 
moth’s wing, the fingers crooked 
like sickly vine prunings. Apart from a 
few ferrety, etiolated aristocrats with 
names like Joseph de Montesquiou-Fe- 
zensa¢, most of the people who were pre- 
pared to undergo the ratchetting of what 
Kokoschka called his “psychological tin 
opener” were fellow artists and intellectu- 
als. These “black portraits” have perhaps 
been overpraised. They are irresolute in 
form and full of devices from Ensor, 
Schiele, Redon and Van Gogh. At their 
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occasional best, as in O.K.’s 
portrait of Loos, Van Gogh's 
influence predominates, and 
the sticky coils of paint devel- 
op a high psychic pressure 
Loos, riddled with syphilis, all 
twisting hands and hunted 
glare, seems ready to implode. 
But Kokoschka’s ability to 
draw with paint, to sustain a 
rhythm of marks across the 
whole surface instead of nig- 
gling at patches, came out on 
the eve of the war in portraits 
like the brilliantly energetic 
Franz Hauer, 1914 
This intensity entered his 
work when Alma Mahler en- 
tered his life. In Two Nudes 
(The Lovers), 1913, O.K. and 
Alma embrace naked, full 
length, like arrested waltzers 
In the enigmatic Knight Er- 
rant, 1914-15, with its creamy 
paint and cold prismatic col- 
ors, the artist is seen lying 
down exhausted in knight's 
armor, a_ pilgrim’s scallop 
shell at his side, abandoned in 
a wilderness vaguely reminis- 
cent of Altdorfer’s high alpine 
views, while an angel extends 
a martyr’s palm, and Alma lurks siren- 
naked in the middle distance. Here all the 
emotional threads are rolled together: 
Kokoschka’s fear of the war, his sense of 
displacement and exile, his self-pity and 
| his amorous miseries. 
| The knight-errant was the right figure 
| for him. Kokoschka had to work in Ger- 
| many because the decorative traditions of 
| Vienna could not, in the end, contain the 
intensity he wanted to project into paint- 
| ing. And just as surely, he had to leave 
Germany because of Hitler. In 1937 he 
painted a big-jawed self portrait, titled 
Portrait of a “Degenerate Artist,”” which 
commemorated his inclusion in the Nazi 
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Theseus and Antiope, 1958-74: an old man 
































exhibition of “Degenerate Art.” A figure 
among the trees, in the background on the 
left, sketchily furnishes the key: it is the 
Adam from Masaccio’s Expulsion from 
Paradise. Kokoschka was being driven 
from his European paradise. He went to 
England and remained throughout the 
war. There he painted a number of harsh, 
hard-to-read political allegories, inspired 
by the cartoons of Gillray and other Geor- 
gian caricaturists, and supported himself 
by teaching and portraiture 

In the postwar years, during which 
Kokoschka cast himself as a maestro ap- 
pointed to pull the great European figura- 
tive tradition out of the grip of abstrac- 


Knight Errant, 1914-15: a projection of the artist's fear of war, his sense of displacement and exile, his self-pity and amorous miseries 


's rage and freedom 





= tion, his art declined in 
3 vitality. One soon wearies, for 
2 instance, of the view-from- 
§ the-boardroom cityscapes of 








> Berlin, London and New 
York that he turned out in 
some profusion for Axel 


Springer and other bigwigs of 
the postwar boom years. But 
to say that his talent collapsed 
like Chagall’s is quite untrue. 
Chagall painted nothing but 
cloying ethnic kitsch for the 
last 30 years of his life. But in 
some of Kokoschka’s last 
paintings there is the real 
sense of an old man’s rage and 
an old man’s freedom—the 
sort of deliberate clumsiness 
by a highly gifted draftsman, 
the sense of the ludicrous pos- 
ture, the gross energy of the 
old satyr, that fires up our re- 
sponses when we look at a 
good late Picasso. Nowhere 
does this come out better than 
in Theseus and Antiope, the 
huge canvas he began in 1958 
and worked on intermittently 
for 16 years, leaving it unfin- 
ished at the time of his death 
If one can speak of neo-ex- 
pressionism by an original expressionist, 
this painting is it. Everything about it, 
from the violently suffused colors to the 
lumpish drawing of the Amazon queen’s 
feet, runs close to satire. Never, one 
suspects, has classical myth been ren- 
dered with such homely, indeed subur- 





| ban, protagonists. But for the burning 
| temples in the background one might sup- 


pose the scene was a Baltic beach in Au- 
gust. And yet it has a strange, mocking 
intensity: despite his official position, 
the old dog could still bite when left to 
his own subjects, far from the civic 
view and the official portrait, in his own 


studio. — By Robert Hughes 
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Oh, Wasn't It All Loverly 








hen he was 23 and breaking into the 

entertainment world, Alan Jay Ler- 
ner kept to “a schedule so tight that it 
would only work if I didn’t sleep on Mon- 
day nights.” He wrote daily radio sketch- 
es for Celeste Holm and Alfred Drake, 
crafted material for Victor Borge and Hil- 
degarde and contributed audio pageants 
| to Cavalcade of America. Then one lunch- 
time at Manhattan’s Lambs Club, where 
he hung around hoping to be noticed, a 
fortyish theater composer impulsively 
came up to his table. “You write good lyr- 
ics,” said Frederick Loewe, who had 
heard Lerner’s contributions to the club’s 
Gambols. “Would you like to do a musical 
with me?” Lerner cockily replied, “Yes. I 
happen to have two weeks off.” 


theater with Brigadoon (1947), Paint 
Your Wagon (1951), Camelot (1960) and 
the show many credit as the genre’s best, 
My Fair Lady (1956). Those lush roman- 
tic period pieces became big-budget Hol- 
lywood movies, usually with scripts by 
Lerner, and the two created another nos- 
talgic costume epic, Gigi (1958), directly 
for the screen. Their style of show eventu- 
ally went out of fashion. Their songs never 
did: Thank Heaven for Little Girls, If Ever 
I Would Leave You, They Call the Wind 
| Maria, I've Grown Accustomed to Her 
Face. After Loewe retired in 1960, Lerner 
collaborated with composers including 
Burton Lane, André Previn, Leonard 
Bernstein and Charles Strouse but never 
matched his achievements with Loewe. 
The theater world last week honored 
the team’s legacy ina memorial for Lerner, 
who died of lung cancer on June 14 at age 
67. Some 1,500 people 
gathered at Broadway’s 
Shubert Theater for an 
80-minute service of an- 
ecdotes, reminiscences 
and, above all, songs. 
John Cullum reprised his 
title number from On a 
Clear Day You Can See 
Forever (1965). Meg Bus- 
sert and Martin Vidnovic, 
stars of a 1980 Broadway 
revival of Brigadoon, per- 
formed Almost Like Being 
in Love. Julie Andrews 
sang Lerner’s favorite 
non-Lerner showstopper, 
If Love Were All, from 
Noél Coward's Bitter 
Sweet. Historian Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. said, “Few 
men in our melancholy 
age brought so much plea- 
| sure to so many people.” 











Bidding farewell to Master Lyricist Alan Jay Lerner 


From that meeting sprang a partner- 
ship that enriched the American musical 


Lush romances, gentle deflation: scenes from Camelot and My Fa 
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Ata Manhattan opening in 1966 
Songs that never went out of fashion 





Loewe, 85 and living in Palm Springs, 
Calif., sent a letter addressing Lerner. “It 
won't be long,” he said, “before we'll be 
writing together again. I just hope they 
have a decent piano up there.” 

Born in New York City, Lerner was 
the son of the founder of Lerner Stores, a 
women’s apparel chain. At Choate and 
Harvard, he was a schoolmate of John F. 
Kennedy's and later became a sort of 
goodwill ambassador between the Kenne- 
dy White House and the arts. Jacqueline 








} a son. 


| ate lyrics, asin The Heather on the Hill 
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Kennedy, after her husband’s assassina- 
tion, likened his brief tenure to the fleet- 
ing glory evoked in Camelot. 

Lerner lived flamboyantly, buying an 
eight-bath Manhattan town house, vaca- 
tioning in a rented villa on the Riviera, 
moving to London in his final years, par- 
tygoing everywhere. He wed eight times, 
to women ranging from actresses in his 
shows to a Newsweek reporter who inter- 
viewed him, fathered three daughters and 
His divorces were sometimes 
messy, and he blamed the settlements for 
his financial problems: at his death, the 
Internal Revenue Service was seeking 
$1.4 million in back taxes and penalties. | 

A multitalented writer, Lerner won a 
1951 Oscar for his screenplay for An 
American in Paris. His 1978 autobiogra- 
phy, The Street Where I Live, was praised 
for its urbanity. His greatest strength, 
however, came in plainspoken, affection- 





The mist of May is in the gloamin ’, 

And all the clouds are holdin’ still 

So take my hand and let's go 
roamin’ 

Through the heather on the hill. 





Often he took a gently self-deflating 
tone toward the very sentiments he cele- 
brated. In Gigi’s I Remember It Well, two 
aging former lovers nostalgically recall 
their first date and disagree about every 
detail. In My Fair Lady's Wouldn't It Be 
Loverly? a cockney flower girl extols the 
glories of love, chocolate candy and coal 
for the fireplace, all with the same tone of 
wistful desire. Her exasperated tutor de- 
mands of a male colleague: 


Would you be slighted if I didn't 
speak for hours? 

Would you be wounded if I never 
sent you flowers?. . 

If l forgot your silly birthday, 
would you fuss?. . 

Why can't a woman be like us? 


7 In Lady, based on 
8 George Bernard Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, Lerner’s lyr- 
ics consistently matched 
the original dialogue’s 
wit, verve and acerbic 
class consciousness. The 
idea was nonetheless un- 
welcome to Shaw, who 
died in 1950 (his estate au- 
thorized the show). When 
a musical version was pro- 
posed, the playwright 
wrote a dismissive 1948 
postcard: “I absolutely 
forbid any such outrage. If | 
Pygmalion is not good 
enough for your friends 
with its own verbal music, 
their talent must be alto- 
gether extraordinary.” 
Indeed it was 

By William A. Henry i | 
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“uy ou could drive from here to Cali- 
fornia on a Dickens,” claims 
Jeanne Sullivan, a librarian in Oak Park, 
Ill. The point is well taken; the library's 
copy of David Copperfield is 22 cassettes 
long. Says Birmingham Photographer 
Mike Clemmer: “I haven't made any long 
car trips, but when I do, I'll buy a book on 
tape. No more lousy radio music or CB 
chatter for me.” Lynn Kirk, a real estate 
investor from Ojai, Calif., admits, “I am 
definitely addicted to books on tape. I 
cannot get into my car without them. 
There are no commercials, 
you can listen to whatever 
you want, and it offers a 
little self-improvement.” 
And Chuck Russell, an At- 
lanta management consul- 
tant, testifies, “I’ve heard 
so many books that I 
would never have read oth- 
erwise. One of them was 
War and Peace: about 50 
tapes. It took two months, 
but it was worth it.” 

“Tell me a story” used 
to be the plea of childhood. 
It is rapidly becoming the 
demand of adults. In book- 
stores across the U.S., liter- 
ature is assuming a differ- 
ent shape. In addition to 
traditional clothbound edi- 
tions and paperbacks, 
books now lie coiled in lit- 
tle boxes, ready to unspool 
and speak to anyone with 
$7.95 and a tape player. 

The list of recorded 
volumes, now some 12,000 
titles long, is as wide as a 
library. Some are only one 
tape: about an hour and a 
half. Others can go on for 
days. Listeners can wander from Hamlet 
and Moby Dick to Tough Marriage and 
Eat to Succeed. Although fiction is the 
most beguiling, self-help books are in 
| greatest demand: The One Minute Man- 
ager, In Search of Excellence, 21 Days to 
Stop Smoking. On occasion, more calorif- 
ic titles come into earshot: Torally Lewd 
Limericks, How to Make Love to a Man 
(prefaced by the warning “This tape con- 
tains explicit and graphic language which 
may be considered offensive”). The voices 
on the talking books may be stars, such as 
Michael York (Anna Karenina), Michael 
Learned (The Scarlet Letter) and Jason 
Robards (Anatomy of an Illness), or such 
authors as Ann Beattie, John Updike and 
Eudora Welty, reading from their own 
works. Even Lee Iacocca, Rosalynn Car- 
ter and Mike Wallace have recently gone 
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Heard Any Good Books Lately? 


_ Literature on cassettes is a best-selling business 











from the word processor to the micro- 
phone. It is as if, after decades of atten- 
tion to the eye in TV, films and videocas- 
settes, the ear has been rediscovered. 

“No question about it,” says Valeri 
Cade, president of the audio-and-video 
publishing division of Simon & Schuster, 
“there is a big future for books on tape. 
We've doubled the number of accounts ev- 
ery six months, when we come out with a 
new list.” Agrees Mitchell Deutsch, presi- 
dent of Warner Audio Publishing: “There 
is a mass market out there. I’m predicting 








that we will see a 50% to 100% growth in 
the next five years. It is a fabulous, exciting 
new development in publishing.” 

Not all print publishers are so san- 
guine. One longtime editor believes, “Ev- 
ery dollar spent on tapes is taken away 
from the essence of literacy—the printed 
book that started it all.” Peter Israel, pres- 
ident of the Putnam Publishing Group, 
Inc., dismisses talking books as a “fad, 
certainly, but I’m not sure it’s a real busi- 
ness.” But those who have made a com- 
mitment to electronic literature beg to dif- 
fer. Newman Communications Corp., one 
of the fastest-growing tape publishers in 
the U.S., began in 1981 with sales of less 
than $200,000, which leaped to more than 
$7 million three years later. “We're not 
dealing with a Hula-Hoop phenomenon,” 
Says its president, Harold J. Newman. | 
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“The underlying base of the business con- 
tinues to grow every year, and bookstores 
continue to dedicate more space to books 
on cassette.” Another successful produc- 
er, Listen for Pleasure, also refuses to heed 
the Cassandras. “At first no one under- 
stood what we were selling,” says Vice 
President Eileen Rundell. “They thought 
it was a product for the blind, But now we 
project earnings of from $10 million to 
$12 million this year, more than 17 times 
the first-year volume.” 

The booster spirit is backed by other 
encouraging figures. Most Warner cas- 
settes contain a questionnaire asking the 
consumer for personal information, pref- 
erences and tastes; last year 200,000 re- 
sponses were returned. They form the first 
profile of an audio market that according 
to computer projections, 
will yield industry-wide 
sales of more than $250 
million in 1986. After all, 
analysts point out, most 
new-car manufacturers of- 
fer the option of a tape 
deck, and Walkman-style 
cassette players have be- 
come as much a part of the 
urban landscape as Ree- 
boks and Perrier. Each 
tape deck and set of ear- 
phones represents a poten- 
tial customer, a statistic 
that is not lost on Frank 
Vertuca, associate director 
of marketing and distribu- 
tion at Bantam. “A major 
part of our market is mid- 
dle class,” he finds. These 
people are “well off, earn 
a minimum of $35,000 a 
year, are between the ages 
of 25 and 54 and are about 
evenly divided between fe- 
male and male. A large 
number of them buy the 
tapes to listen to while 
commuting.” 

What they used to hear 
was a single voice lifting the 
words from the page, and many novels and 
short stories are still recorded plain, un- 
adorned by music or echo chambers. But 
the tape of Stephen King’s The Mist is en- 
hanced by what Simon & Schuster calls 
3-D sound: voices are accompanied by rus- 
tling leaves, slithering tentacles, the flap- 
ping of prehistoric winds and the crawling 
of spiders as they descend on a small New 
England town. The latest Warner tapes 
are described by Deutsch as a “new ver- 
sion of old-time radio,” complete with 
scores and sounds. Chaim Potok’s The 
Chosen (Warner), read by Eli Wallach, is 
augmented by news broadcasts, crowd 
noises and mood music; Louis L’Amour’s 
A Trail to the West (Bantam) features 
hoofbeats and gunshots reminiscent of a 
1940s Lone Ranger episode. 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic cheer- 
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Do YOU REALLY 
WANT A PET? 





An adorable little kit- 
ten will fit into your pocket. A 
cuddly puppy will snuggle into 
your lap, But before you take 
the plunge into pet ownership, 
you should realize that they will 
not stay babies forever. 

Puppies and kittens 
will grow and may create 
havoc in your household. 
Animal shelters are full of pets 
that were thrown away once 
they matured. 

Before acquiring a 
companion pet, ask yourself a 
few questions. Are you pre- 
pared to give it lifetime care? 
Do you have the time to feed, 
exercise and groom it? Can 
you give it the daily care and 
companionship it needs? Can 
you afford the fmancial re- 
sponsibility of ownership—the 
food, shots, veterinarian fees, 
licenses and medicines? 

If you find yourself 
answering “no” to any of these 
questions, you're not ready for 
a pet. If all your answers are 
“yes,” you will have a wonder- 
ful addition to your home 








































friends of animals, inc. 
Dept. FTMA 
One Pine Street 
Neptune, New Jersey 07753 





A non-profit organization. Your 





is invited Those who make a ta 
contribution of $25 or more wall be sent the 
attractive 24" * 36" poster, entitled 


Extinct is Forever 








Books 








leaders for books on cassettes are authors 
and actors. For one thing, the tapes are a 
fresh source of income: royalties for the 
writer and as much as $4,000 per project 
for the professional reader. But there is an 
aesthetic challenge as well. Says Actor 
David Purdham, who has recorded some 
30 authors, from William F. Buckley Jr. 
to Taylor Caldwell: “You do all the char- 
acters. You use different accents. I've 
been Eisenhower and Khrushchev. It’s 
reviving what I call the theater of the 
mind,” Actress Glenn Close, who has re- 
corded the children’s book Sarah, Plain 
and Tall, concurs, “I find it challenging. 
You have to play five or six different 
parts, and you have to give a real sense of 
storytelling. I was raised by a mother who 
read to us every night. I cherish the mem- 
ory of her voice. In recording Patricia 
MacLachlan’s work, I believe I am keep- 
ing alive a good tradition.” Updike is 
both a recorder of his own work and an 
avid listener to colleagues: “I love to 
hear authors themselves reading their 
work. The voice, one presumes, is the 
voice they are hearing in their heads as 
they write.” 


he craze for recorded literature has 

given work to yet another needy 
group: agents. “Everyone is making a 
concerted effort to secure audio rights be- 
cause they can earn considerable in- 
come,” reports Albert Zuckerman, presi- 
dent of Writers House, Inc. “We just got a 
$10,000 royalty check for the audio sales 
of On Wings of Eagles by Ken Follett, and 
a $35,000 advance for Buck Rodgers’ The 
IBM Way.” Producer Linda Morgen- 
stern of Caedmon notes “the scuffle” be- 
tween agent and publisher for audio 
rights: “There was such a slim market be- 
fore, but now everyone recognizes that 
there is a lot of money to be made.” 

To that end, Random House routinely 
demands permission from writers “to li- 
cense mechanical rights.” Simon & Schus- 
ter, among other print publishers, offers a 
defined structure to its authors, based on 
percentage of retail cassette sales: 5% on 
the first 10,000 units sold, 6% on the next 
5,000, 6.5% thereafter. Those figures are 
not frozen; tape publishing is about to 
make its own rules. Predicts Jane Fried- 
man of Random House: “The issue today, 
ultimately, is that the publisher wants to 
retain all audio rights, but as in any con- 
tract, every point, every clause is up for 
negotiation, A publisher simply can’t 
write its own ticket.” Not yet, anyway. 
But recently, at the convention of the 
American Booksellers Association in 
New Orleans, efforts were made to create 
the Audio Publishers Association. Eight 
firms have signed up. Rundell, a member 
of the new steering committee, has no 
doubts about the future. In the firm tones 
of a cassette recording, she maintains, 
“The outlook is very positive, very upbeat. 
We're here to stay. You can’t get rid of 
us now.” — By Stefan Kanter. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New York 
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Custody 


THE GOOD MOTHER by Sue Miller 
Harper & Row; 310 pages; $17.95 





his first novel by a previously un- 

known author has managed to climb 
quickly onto best-seller lists. Such a feat is 
infrequent enough to prompt the question 
why. True, The Good Mother garnered 
some enthusiastic reviews, and the 
publisher, evidently sensing a winner, 
launched a barrage of advertising and 
publicity. But if this sort of support auto- 
matically spelled success, the nation 
would be crawling with best sellers. Genu- 
ine word-of-mouth, pass-along reader en- 
thusiasm cannot be sustained by ads 
alone. Books that seemingly come out of 
nowhere to capture wide audiences do so 
primarily because they offer exactly what 
a considerable number of people are 
ready to hear. 

Knowingly or 
not, Author Sue 
Miller, 42, has con- 
structed a parable 
eerily in tune with 
the waning of the 
sexual revolution. 
The heady sleep- 
arounds of the 
1960s, the free- 
wheeling no-fault 
divorces of the '70s, 
have given way as 
the "80s wane to 
some sour, after-party second thoughts. 
Could it be that liberation has created 
problemsas crippling as those produced by 
the bad old repressions? 

Although never formulated explicitly 
in The Good Mother, this question haunts 
Narrator Anna Dunlap’s recounting of her 
peculiar ordeal. Admitting that their mar- 
riage has sunk into irremediable tedium, 
she and her husband Brian, a lawyer in 
Boston, agree to an amicable divorce. Anna 
gets custody of Molly, 3, and child support 
from Brian, whose firm is transferring him 
to Washington. Settling with her daughter 
into a Cambridge apartment, Anna hopes 
to support herself by giving piano lessons 
and taking a part-time job running rats 
through mazes at a local university. 

Everything works fine until Anna 
bumps into a painter named Leo Cutter at 
a local Laundromatand, she confides, “my 
world ripped apart.”’ What started out asa 
tale of female independence veers into ro- 
mance. Leo awakens Anna to feelings she 
has never known before: “I became with 
him, finally, a passionate person.” Besot- 
ted with her new lover, Anna does not no- 
tice that her daughter is being exposed to 
some unfamiliar experiences. When Leo 
stays over, casual nudity becomes the or- 
der of the night. On one occasion, the child 
comes to their bed while they are making | 
love. On another, when Anna is away at 
work, Molly watches Leo take a shower; 





Sue Miller 
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what follows is either a brief, innocent mis- 
take or an instance of child molesting, de- 
pending on who makes the judgment. Mol- 
ly’s father, hearing his little daughter talk 
of this event, goes understandably bananas 
and instigates legal proceedings to wrest 
custody of the child from her mother 

Up to this point, the novel could easily 
pass as a jumbled meld of popular movies: 
An Unmarried Woman meets Kramer vs 
Kramer. What removes The Good Mother 
from its predictable ruts is Anna’s willing- 
ness to give Leo the boot out of her life, if 
doing so will persuade the judge to let her 
keep Molly. She testifies at the trial: “I'd 
be willing not to see Mr. Cutter again.” 
Romantic heroines, after all, are supposed 
to choose emotion over responsibility. But 
that was when there were suitable roman 
tic heroes. Try as she might, Anna cannot 
convey the magic and charm she per- 
ceives in Leo, To the nonsmitten observer, 
he seems to be little more than a foul- 
mouthed idler and sponge, an unmitigat- 
ed egotist who is capable of remarking 
when Anna tells him that their lovemak- 
ing has resulted in pregnancy, “I’m just 
not anxious to have any kid. There’s a 
way in which I see it as a form of self-in 
dulgence, really.” 

Miller has concocted a fable that reas- 
sures several constituencies of readers 
Feminists can applaud the pluck of the 
heroine and the swinishness of the men 
who oppress her. Moralists can point with 
satisfaction to the grueling consequences 
of Anna’s licentiousness, the anxiety, hu- 
miliation and the trial itself, what she calls 
“the price I had to pay.” And the novel 
generates enough suspense to tug even 
those readers who know they are being 
hoodwinked into its wake. But a shuffling 
of clichés does not qualify as a literary 
breakthrough. The author seems skillful 
enough to have tried something truly dar- 
ing—a story, say, about a woman who 
breaks up with a boring painter and finds 
ethereal sex with a corporation lawyer 
But such is not the stuff of which best sell- 
ers are now manufactured By Paul Gray 


Wide Range 


THE SENSE OF SIGHT 
by John Berger 
Pantheon; 299 pages; $18.95 


J ohn Berger has what Henry James 
once called “a really grasping imagi- 
nation.” He not only sees more than 
most people do but seizes what he sees 
twisting and probing until it yields up its 
meaning. Berger, who was born and edu- 
cated in Britain, was originally a painter 
He became an art critic for the New 
Statesman, then turned to the full-time 
writing of poetry, novels (G.), social criti- 
cism (Art and Revolution), films (La Sa- 


lamandre), TV documentaries (Ways of 


Seeing). An unorthodox Marxist, he now 
lives in a village in the French Alps 
(about which he wrote Pig Earth), but 
he roams far. This collection of essays, 
his 17th book in a productive quarter- 
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century, includes Berger’s impressions of 
Moscow, New York City, Strasbourg and 
Istanbul 

But it is art and the act of seeing that 
remain central to Berger’s imaginings 
His eye ranges widely, from Rembrandt 
to Modigliani to an obscure Russian 
named Pirosmanishvili, who wandered 
from tavern to tavern a century ago 
painting pictures of food as inn signs 
Berger begins one brilliant essay by de- 
scribing how peasants in the Haute-Sa- 
voie spend winter evenings carving white 
wooden birds to hang in their kitchens 
This leads him to analyze why the wood- 
en birds are works of art, which leads him 
to wonder why certain things in nature 
are beautiful 

City dwellers think of nature “as a 
garden, or a view framed by a window,” 
he writes, but peasants and sailors know 
better. ‘Nature is energy and struggle. It 
is what exists without any promise 
fearsomely indifferent It is within this 
bleak natural context that beauty is en- 
countered, and the encounter is by its na- 
ture sudden and unpredictable This is 
why it moves us.” After arguing that “art 
is always a form of prayer,” Berger closes 
with a quick touch of irony: “The white 
wooden bird is wafted by the warm air ris- 
ing from the stove in the kitchen where 
the neighbors are drinking. Outside, in 
minus 25°C, the real birds are freezing to 
death! 


Bo is ready for any controversy, 
even a much debated question such as 
why Goya painted The Naked Maja and 
then painted her again with her clothes 
on. He did not, says Berger. On the con- 
trary, he first painted his heroine fully 
dressed and then kept imagining what she 
might look like without her clothes. How 


can Berger know that? “Consider her 
breasts—so rounded, high and each 
pointing outwards,” he writes. “No 


breasts, when a figure is lying, are shaped 
quite like that. In the dressed version we 
find the explanation. Bound and corseted, 
they assume exactly that shape.” And 
why did Goya pursue this fantasy? “Be- 
cause he was haunted by the fact that he 
imagined her naked He painted it to 
exorcise a ghost 

Berger strengthens his arguments 
with vivid prose. No windy academic gen- 
eralities here. He likes sudden beginnings 
“The day before yesterday a close friend 
of mine killed himself by blowing his 
brains out.” He describes Albrecht 
Diirer’s view of the Apocalypse as the day 
when “the sun would go out, and the 
heavens would be rolled up and put away 
like a manuscript.” He reports that the 
mosques of Istanbul are “the colour of 
ripe honeydew melons.” He encapsulates 
a special quality in Bonnard’s art by call- 
ing it “an art about cultivating one’s own 
garden.” 

Admirers of Berger’s writings need be 
told only that a new book of his is avail- 
able. Strangers to that oeuvre should in- 
troduce themselves to a resourceful mind 
passionately at work 


By Otto Friedrich 


If this bottle 
eye) .eoM ral pellicle 


at this distance, 
we congratulate you 
on your taste 
and perception. 


Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 
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Less Than Goodwill Games 








i n defiance of the American television 
networks, against the wishes of much of 
the amateur athletic world and without 
the blessing of the Reagan Administra- 
tion, Atlanta Yachtsman and Cable TV 
Impresario Ted Turner has thrown him- 
self a Moscow Olympics complete with 
flags, anthems and accusations of cheat- 
ing. To the strains of dueling boycotts, the 
US. and U.S.S.R. had been avoiding each 
other on the playground for ten years un- 
til last week. Opening the Goodwill 
Games, Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev referred to “the lurking catastrophe” 
and “the dangerous race toward the 
abyss” in his cheerful wel- 
come to some 70 nations, 
not including Israel or 
1988 Olympics host-desig- 
nate South Korea. “They 
dodged the bullet on Isra- 
el,” said Robert Wussler, 
executive vice president of 
Turner Broadcasting, “us- 
ing this excuse, that ex- 
cuse. They were much 
more direct on South Ko- 
rea, They just said no.” 
With so much goodwill in 
force, it certainly seemed 
like the Olympics. 

The most serene athlete 
| on hand was Soviet Pole 
Vaulter Sergei Bubka, 22, 
who twanged himself 19 ft. 
8% in. into the brief Rus- 
sian night, the highest any- 
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Turner awarding a gold medal 
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Low ratings, sparse audiences at the made-for-TV Ol lympics 


| one has ever flown on a swizzle stick. Im- 
mediately, Americans started questioning 
chemistry. “He’s souped-up,” said Earl 
Bell, who finished third. Fourth-Place 
Vaulter Mike Tully allowed, “He’s the best 
athlete in the world, but he has edges. It all 
comes down to the doctors: it may be 
they've figured a way to get around the 
drug testing. He’s nota normal athlete: he’s 
not a normal person. Maybe the kid just 
isn’t normal.” (Soviet officials denied that 
Bubka had taken drugs before competing.) 

} This became the tenor of the track meet. 

Sprinter Carl Lewis, the quadruple gold 

medal man of 1984, said, “The Russians just 





Ashford after her triumph in the 100 meters 


Miller leading the U.S. team to a victory 


cheat.” Reminded that it was a Jamaican 
from Canada (Ben Johnson) who dusted 
him in the 100—for the second time this 
year, incidentally—Lewis reasoned, 
“They'll try to helpanyone beat us.” Whena 
confusion of 1,500-meter heats turned Steve 
Scott’s silver to bronze, he grumped, “It’s an 
asinine way to do things, but that’s the Sovi- 
et Union.” For welcome counterbalance, 


Regal Hurdler Edwin Moses extended his | 


nine-year winning streak to 111 races; 
Cheryl Miller led the U.S. women’s basket- 
ball team to an 83-60 victory over the Sovi- 
ets; Dasher Evelyn Ashford, 29, held off 
East Germany's Heike Drechsler, 21, for 
another day; Jackie Joyner became the first 
U.S. woman since Babe Didrikson Zaharias 


| to hold the world record in a multiple- | 


| discipline event 
Turner has been saying “The whole 
idea was to get East and West into the same 
swimming pool,” and that 
turned out to be one of the 
sweetest venues. When 
= New Jersey Freestyler 
= Sean Killion, 18, beat the 
| great Vladimir Salnikov in 
= a 400-meter race, Killion 
blinked and said, “I havea 
picture of him on my wall 
at home.” Eight years be- 
tween losses in the 800 or 
1,500, Salnikov an- 
nounced he would break 
his 800 record and did 
“He’s the greatest swim- 
mer in history,” said TV 
Commentator 
Gaines, who enjoyed a 
golden Olympics two 
years ago in Los Angeles 
but still considered 1980 
his lost prime 






Bubka breaking his own world record 





Rowdy | 
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For a number of retired athletes, 
brought along as “goodwill ambassadors,” 
being in Moscow produced a bittersweet 
sensation. “The hardest part for me,” 
Gaines admitted, “was walking into the 
swim stadium for the first time. Immedi- 
ately, I looked at Lane 4, the lane for the 
fastest qualifier, and slowly my eye went 
back and forth, back and forth.” Like 
dreamy children, the swimmers Gaines 
and Steve Lundquist, the basketball play- 
er Ann Meyers, the triple jumper Willie 
Banks, among others, spoke in favor of 
peace at an extraordinary press confer- 
ence whose subjects ranged from a re- 
union of the Apollo-Soyuz spacemen to a 
statement delivered on behalf of the 
Athletes-Against-the-Bomb Rugby Tour. 
Sighed Banks: “All my life I’ve wanted to 
do something important.” 

So has Turner, 47, victorious skipper of 
the 1977 America’s Cup, long-suffering 
proprietor of the Atlanta Braves baseball 
and Hawks basketball teams and minor- 
league historian. “When I wasa kid, I read 
a lot,” he recalls. “History was my main 
subject.” An adventurer “working outside 
official circles,” he puts himself in mind of 
Alexander the Great, though he can also 
go on about Lord Nelson and Jiminy 
Cricket. “Who is this Jiminy Cricket?” in- 
quired a Soviet journalist last week, and the 
man’s eyes grew at the rate of Pinocchio’s 
nose when he heard Turner explain, “Ji- 
miny Cricket was a conscience of a little 
wooden boy 





| nanearlier trip, atease among his Iron 

Curtain allies, Turner visited Soviet 
Georgia and went climbing and hunting in 
the distant Caucasus. He shot a mountain 
goat; its stuffed head is decorating his hotel 
suite. So far, this is Turner Broadcasting’s 
only tangible trophy. In a unified show of 
indifference, except for the gala opening 
ceremony, Muscovites have matched 
| American television audiences, empty seat 
for measly rating point. Once Turner hoped 
to make $20 million or $30 million on his 
inaugural games, but now he expects to lose 
$10 million or $15 million. “Moscow’s just 
not a great sports town,” Turner has decid- 
ed. “Kind of like Atlanta.” 

His kindest phrase for the ratings is 
“quite a bit off projections.” But there is an- 
other week, and, in gold medalsat least, the 
U.S.S.R. (43) and the U.S. (31) are in mod- 
erate range of each other. “I've always 
been an optimist,” the American Georgian 
said, and proved it again while coming 
away from a visit to the Lenin Mausoleum 
“A little pale,” he exulted, “but looks 
great.” Furthermore, Seattle has been se- 
lected to host the second quadrennial festi- 
val in 1990. In the meantime, Turner will 
busy himself with documentaries on both 
the Soviet Union and disarmament. “In 
the U.S., we're saying things like, ‘They're 
| an evil empire and a bunch of bums,’ ” he 
| chided, “and we don’t even know them. To 
keep from blowing ourselves up, isn’t this 
worth a shot? Can't hurt.” After deep 
thought, he added, “Not just ourselves, 

















Decent people slipping into dishonesty: Christie, Mazer and O’Hern conspire 


The Boys of 67 Summers Ago | 


OUT! by Lawrence Kelly 


n life's endless informal competition for 

the most misguided venture, try this 
combination: a first-time playwright; a 
cast of relative unknowns; a depressing 
and largely forgotten incident of history; 
and a director born in France and trained 
in Britain making his U.S. debut with a 


| show about that quintessentially Ameri- 


can subject, baseball. The result would 
seem foreordained to be disaster. But 
Out!, the story of eight Chicago White Sox 
players who deliberately lost the 1919 
World Series for a few thousand dollars a 
man, is instead an off-Broadway joy. Poi- 
gnant, intelligent, funny and morally 
alert, it shows what the theater can do far 
better than TV or movies in dealing with 
historical material: bring characters alive 
by letting them explain their dilemmas 
directly to the audience 

The “Black Sox,” as they came to be 
known, were hounded out of organized 
baseball and into the oblivion that the 
team owners believed they deserved 
Even “Shoeless Joe” Jackson, a lifetime 
356 hitter whom his contemporaries 
compared with Ty Cobb, is recalled today 
chiefly for the plea addressed to him bya 
disbelieving boy: “Say it ain’t so, Joe.” 
The conditions that impelled him and his 
teammates to take money from gam- 
blers—low pay, lack of security and a gen- 
eral feeling of involuntary servitude 
have long since been overturned. Free 
agency, binding arbitration and other Big 
Business behavior may have cost baseball 
its aura of boyishness, but these changes 
have also enriched players enough to in- 
sulate them 

If Out! cannot serve as a cautionary 
tale about today’s athletes, Playwright 


what about the elephants?” What about 
the mountain goats? By Tom Callahan | Lawrence Kelly’s vision is at least a com- 
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| summers ago. 





pelling metaphor for the way decent peo- 
ple in all walks of life slip into dishonesty 
Kelly’s perception is that the Black Sox 
did not cheat as individuals. They did so, 
following the basic tenet of their sport, as 
a team. Money may have been the bait 
but loyalty and comradeship were the mo- 
tives that persuaded them, some with 
great reluctance, to betray their talents 
As Chick Gandil (Paul Christie), the sour 
ringleader of the scam, remarks in an 
aside, people become willing to do some- 
thing they consider wrong if they see 
enough others doing it. Kelly shrewdly 
narrows his focus to just the wrongdoers, 
not the colleagues who never joined—or, 
in at least some cases, were not asked 
Most of the locker-room dialogue is per- 
suasive, blending easy badinage with un- 
derlying detachment. By far the most ef- 
fective scenes are the verbal dances in 
which the players stumble into conspira- 
cy, each looking to the other for guidance 

Director Max Charruyer, Set Design- 
er John-Michael Deegan and Lighting 
Designer John Conway have skillfully in- 
terwoven the dramatized and quasi-docu- 
mentary scenes and monologues for each 
character. Kelly’s best help, however, 
comes from a superb ensemble cast, espe- 
cially Christie, Michael Countryman as 
Jackson, Arnie Mazer as the loutish 
Swede Risberg and John A. O’Hern as the 
quietly sodden Fred McMullin. The roles 
could easily resemble the agglomeration 
familiar from war movies: a doomed inno- 
cent, a hot-tempered sidekick, a misfit 
willing to do anything to fit in. But they 
enact their stories so convincingly that 
one cannot help caring about what hap- 
pened to these boys of summer some 67 
By William A. Henry lit 
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Coach him again. 
Call Germany. 


When you lived in Frankfurt, you carried him on your shoulders and taught 
him how to play soccer. And when you left, your nephew promised to practice 
everything you'd taught him. Why not find out how good he is now? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone? 


WEST GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, Economy Discount Standard 
AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND 6pm-7am ipm-6pm 7am-1pm 
AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* $ .71 $ .89 $118 












*Average cost per minute varies depending on the length of the call. First minute costs more: additional minutes 


cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 
3% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information or if you'd 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 
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Cinema 





Tinseltown’s Tiny Terror 








| Offscreen, though, Danny DeVito is a hardworking puss yeat 


e stands 5 ft. tall, on point. His face 

has the canine cantankerousness of a 
mutt on David Letterman’s Stupid Pet 
Tricks. He secured TV fame playing a 
gnomish cab dispatcher with a heart of 
gunk. Not, you might say, Hollywood's 
idea of a leading man, unless for a Muppet 
remake of Rumpelstiltskin. But in today’s 
Hollywood, where the hottest teen idol is 
a 64-year-old named Rodney Danger- 
field, anything is possible. So why not 
Danny DeVito as the topliner of the high- 
ly liked summer hit Ruthless People? Or 


as the scene stealer in a rock video touting | 


a previous hit, The Jewel of the Nile? Or as 
the voice of the sweet-souled Grundle 
King in the cartoon feature My Little 
Pony? Or as a bustling writer, director 
and producer? Sure: Danny DeVito as 
a trash-compacted Stallone-Springsteen- 
Coppola. And he is cute too 

This tiny terror with the big raucous 
talent has earned his stardom, and he is 
savoring it. “You can’t do the ‘poor guy’ 
number with Danny,” says his friend, 
Wrilter-Director James L. Brooks. “In- 
stead of getting mad at the hurt he’s expe- 
rienced—which takes the fun out of suc- 
cess when it comes—Danny decided 
instead that it’s a gas things have worked 
out so well.” It was Brooks who helped 
cast DeVito as Louie DePalma, the perni- 
cious troll of the Sunshine Cab Co. on 
TV’s Taxi (1978-83). Expectorating slurs, 
dancing a jig at the bad luck 
of his betters or revealing the 
winsome vulnerability of a 
lizard left too long in the sun, 

| Louie ranks with Frank 
Burns of M*A*S*H and 
Mary Tyler Moore's Ted 
Baxter as one of sitcom’s 

| great no-goodniks. Without 
truckling, DeVito made the 
loathable lovable. “It was a 
feast for me,” the actor re- 
calls, “working with brilliant 
writers who put “bons mots’ 
[rhymes with Don Knotts] 
in my mouth. We were like a 
family; we never fought—it 
was sickening!” 

A feeling for family— 
genteel or belligerent, sick- 
ening and sustaining—is 
crucial to DeVito, born 41 
years ago in Asbury Park, 
N.J, “My father was a tough 
man with a great deal of 
warmth,” he says. “It made 
for a mixed bag of emotions; 
you never knew when it 
would explode. He owned a 
candy store, then a dry 


the pool hall, I'd put tips on the cues, 
clean the tables and hang out. It was my 
day-care center. At home I was spoiled by 
my mom and her millions of girlfriends. 
In Italian families, boys can do anything. 
Girls are locked in the closet.” 

Like many performers-to-be, Danny 
deflected attacks on his shortcomings (he 
was always small for his age) with wit and 
bravado: “Ever since I was born, I've 
thought of myself as a romantic lead.” But 
not, initially, as an actor. There was the 
vagrant lead part in a high school play 
about St. Francis of Assisi. “I was in a 
brown robe,” he remembers. “No shoes, 
no socks. The curtain wasn’t all the way 
down, and just before we were about to 
begin, I heard my mother say, ‘I think 
those are his feet.’ ” Still, it was not until 
after a stint as “Mr. Danny” in his sister 


| Angie’s beauty parlor (“I once did 35 


heads on a New Year's Eve”) that he en- 
rolled at the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts to study makeup and picked 
up acting, fencing and mime as well. The 
response of DeVito’s father to the news of 
this career move came as a shock. “Dad 
said, ‘Great, Dan. I know you can do it.’ I 
wanted to run out of the room and check 
the address of the house to make sure I 
was in the right one.” 

Starting out was hard. He played the 
evil lead in a children’s theater produc- 
tion of Rapunzel and the Wicked Wizard 





Move over, Stallone- -Springsteen-Coppola: the actor seeks new directions 





cleaner’s, then a pool hi hall. In 
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“When people get to know him, theyll see he’s capable of anything.” 





(“It's widely read in Europe,” says droll 
Danny). He tried Los Angeles (“I couldn't 
get arrested or an agent”) and came 
back East. But for a while in New York 


City, there was no house to call home. “I | 


had no money and needed a place to 
sleep, so I'd ride the Third Avenue bus up 
to the Bronx, cross the street and ride 
back down to the Battery. Thanks to the 
transit authority, I was warm and toasty if 
I took a backseat, and I felt cloaked and 
protected by all the people.” 

His chief cloak and bottle washer was 


and is Actress Rhea Perlman, whom he 


met when she visited him backstage in 
1970. A few weeks later she moved in. “It 
wasn’t impulse,” DeVito insists. “It just 
made sense. I had an apartment, and she 
supported me.” Perlman, a scrappy 5 ft. | 
in., co-stars as the lonely termagant Car- 
la, a kind of female Louie DePalma, on 
NBC’s Cheers; posed together, Carla and 


| 





Louie could be figurines on the Grinch’s | 


wedding cake. But Rhea and Danny have 
made better luck. They have lived togeth- 
er for 16 years and were finally married in 
1981. “At the ceremony,” DeVito says, 
“we had a recording of Rhea’s favorite 
song, Alfalfa’s rendition of /’m in the 
Mood for Love, taped from an old Our 
Gang movie.” Now that they have two 
daughters (Lucy, 3, and Gracie, 15 
months), they “stand in line for every Dis- 
ney movie that comes out,” says Danny, a 
little surprised at being a settled family 
man. “My mother always said that you 
were better off raising pigs.” 

For the moment, DeVito is better off 
playing pigs, like the snarling clothier who 
wants to get rid of his shrewish wife Bette 
Midler in Ruthless People 
But the little man has bigger 
plans. He has directed epi- 
sodes of Taxi and Amazing 
Stories. He and Perlman 
have founded New Street 
Productions to generate their 
own projects, which would 
surely expand the range of 
DeVito roles. “He could take 
on Edward G. Robinson 


parts, or even romantic 
leads,” Rhea says. “When 
people get to know him, 


they'll see he’s capable of 
anything.” One thing: people 
who get to know him are usu- 
ally beguiled. Joe Piscopo, 
who starred with him in Bri- 
an DePalma’s Wise Guys, 
calls DeVito “the most lik- 
able man ever created by 
God.” When asked how De- 
Vito deals with problems 
about his height, Piscopo 
seems perplexed. “Danny 
short? Is Danny short? I never 
noticed. I’ve always looked up 








to him.” —By Richard Corliss. 
Denes Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los 
Angeles 
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“The Individual Is Sovereign” 


ot everyone will agree with this, but for the sake of argu- 

ment let us stipulate that homosexuality and other variant 
forms of sex are distasteful and should generally be discouraged. 
Let us also stipulate that the kind of pornography that flourishes 
in most cities is also distasteful and to be discouraged. Now even 
if this were all true—and a majority of Americans think it is— 
does it mean that the forces of law and government should pro- 
claim such sexual activities illegal and threaten all offenders 
with prison terms? More generally, does it mean that the per- 
missiveness of the past 20 years has finally gone too far, particu- 
larly in its blatant public displays, and that the government has 
a moral duty to call a halt? That certainly seems to be the impli- 
cation of the Supreme Court’s ruling on a Georgia sodomy case 
two weeks ago and of the Meese commission’s report on pornog- 
raphy last week. If so, these are very questionable judgments on 
a very complex problem. 

Granted that the government has a 
right to interfere if anyone is being in- 
jured or coerced, the history of official ef- 
forts to regulate sex is a long and fairly 
unhappy one. Both sides invoked it in the 
sodomy case. “Condemnation of those 
practices is firmly rooted in Judeo-Chris- 
tian moral and ethical standards,” said 
Chief Justice Burger in concurring with 
Justice White’s majority opinion. “Ho- 
mosexual sodomy was a capital crime 
under Roman law .. .” The same line of 
argument could presumably be made to 
support slavery, and Justice Blackmun’s 
dissent offered a spirited rebuke from Ol- 
iver Wendell Holmes Jr.: “It is revolting 
to have no better reason for a rule of law 
than that it was laid down in the time of 
Henry IV. It is still more revolting if the 
grounds upon which it was laid down 
have vanished.” 

Customs do change. Babylonian law 
decreed drowning as the proper punish- 
ment for a woman accused of adultery, but if she floated after be- 
ing forced to jump into a sacred river, she was judged innocent. 
In the Middle Ages, someone who had sexual relations with a 
Jew could be punished by burial alive; adulterers were flogged 
through the streets, prostitutes had their noses slit, and men were 
burned alive for having sex with dogs, goats, cows, even geese. 

In the Enlightenment of the 18th century, the Austrian Em- 
press Maria Theresa appointed a troop of spies known as Com- 
missioners of Chastity to enforce her prim views. Said the irre- 
pressible Giacomo Casanova: “They carried off to prison, at all 
hours of the day and from all the streets of Vienna, poor girls 
whom they found alone, who in most cases went out only to earn 
an honest living.” Sodomy was long considered a capital offense, 
and the Marquis de Sade was sentenced to death for engaging in 
it. Hitler threw homosexuals into concentration camps. In re- 
cent years the resurgence of Islamic law means that adulterers 
face flogging in countries like Iran, Saudi Arabia, Pakistan. And 
down through the centuries, despite all the decrees, people have 
gone right on, of course, enjoying sex as best they could. 

Perhaps the most persuasive case against government intru- 
sion into most areas of private morality was made by John Stu- 
art Mill in his 1859 essay, On Liberty: “The only purpose for 
which power can be rightly exercised over any member of a civi- 
lized community, against his will, is to prevent harm to others. 

His own good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient war- 
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rant... Over himself, over his own mind and body, the individ- 
ual is sovereign.” The framers of the U.S. Constitution seem to 
have had similar views in mind when they declared in the Ninth 
Amendment that “the enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” This, plus the 14th Amendment's due- 
process clause, was the basis for the Georgian’s plea in the 
sodomy case. 

For more than a half-century, the Supreme Court has been 
proclaiming and broadening a constitutional right to privacy, 
which Justice Brandeis described in 1928 as “the right to be let 
alone—the most comprehensive of rights, and the right most val- 
ued by civilized man.” Justice Douglas reasserted that idea in a 
landmark 1965 decision striking down a law forbidding married 
couples to use contraceptives (Griswold vs. Connecticut). Said he: 
“The First Amendment has a penumbra 
where privacy is protected from govern- 
mental intrusion.” 

Implicit in all these controversies 
over sexual privacy has been the admira- 
ble social goal of protecting and support- 
ing the family. The traditional religious 
taboos probably once had a similar goal. 
Government lawmakers simply followed 
that tradition (Burger's “Judeo-Christian 
moral and ethical standards”) when they 
tried to ban lewd movies or lewd whatev- 
er, and the Justices did much the same, 
even in their Georgia sodomy ruling. 

This tradition ignored the changes 
brgught by birth control, and the fact 
that most sexual activity has very little to 
do with procreation. But it seems to have 
been a convenient justification for gov- 
ernment action—or inaction. Though 
the Georgia homosexual was never pros- 
ecuted, he challenged the convenient tra- 
dition itself by claiming that the constitu- 
tional right to privacy applied to him as 
well as to anyone else. There had, after all, been no children in- 
volved, no victim of any kind, no coercion, no public misbehav- 
ior. In such circumstances, doesn’t a free citizen have a right to 
do as he pleases? One can sense a certain irritation over such a 
“gay rights” claim in the brusque rejection by Justice White. It is, 
said White, “at best, facetious.” 

Supporters of gay rights quite naturally criticize the court’s 
decision, but there is a more fundamental point in Justice Black- 
mun’s dissent. “A necessary corollary of giving individuals free- 
dom to choose how to conduct their lives is acceptance of the fact 
that different individuals will make different choices,” he wrote. 
“Tt is precisely because the issue raised by this case touches the 
heart of what makes individuals what they are that we should be 
especially sensitive to the rights of those whose choices upset the 
majority.” In this, Blackmun was echoing a famous argument by 
Holmes: “If there is any principle of the Constitution that more 
imperatively calls for attachment than any other it is the princi- 
ple of free thought—not free thought for those who agree with us 
but freedom for the thought that we hate.” 

In some senses, sex is also an idea, subject to all the compet- 
ing influences of love and hostility, of persuasion and rejection, 
of enthusiasm and anxiety, of conformity and ridicule. It gener- 
ally ends in conditions of privacy; and the right to privacy, “the 
right to be let alone,” includes a rule that says, Uncle Sam, and 
all other uninvited guests, please keep out. —By Otto Friedrich 
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WIDE OPEN SPACES 

Toyotas WonderWagon has enough room to pack in the 
troops, seven passengers, or even a load of antiques. The 
quick-release rear and middle seats are a snap to remove. 
Italso packs in a 2.2 liter engine with plenty of get-up-and-go 
for your dashes from home, to school, to lessons. Yet it still 
packs in great mileage.* Maneuver yourself into Toyotas 
WonderWagon—you and the troops deserve its style. 


Toyota WonderWagons 15’1” turning 
radius makes it a cinch to handle in 
yabaltic and pay ‘ing spots. _ 
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PLENTY OF ROOM GETS INTO TIGHT PLACES 
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